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TRANSLATION FROM HEINE. 
BY THEODORE MARTIN. 
A FIRESIDE PIECE, 


OuTsIDE the blast is making riot, 
And through the darkness the snowflakes 
fall H ° 
Here in my little room all is quiet, 
Warm and dry, and so snug withal. 


Musing I sit on my cushioned settle, 
Facing the firelight’s fitful shine ; 

Sings on the hob the simmering kettle, 
Songs that seem echoes of “ auld lang syne.” 


And close beside me the cat sits purring, 
Warming her paws at the cheery gleam ; 
The flames keep flitting, and flickering, and 

whirring, — . ; 
My mind is lapped in a realm of dream. 


Many long, long forgotten summers 
Rise up, wraith-like, before my view, 
Some in the brightness of masking mummers, 
oe with their splendors bedimmed in 
ue, 


Lovely, serene-faced women sweetly 
Meanings divine in a glance convey ; 

Revellers, mingling among them fleetly, 
Caper and laugh, and are madly gay. 


Marble gods in the distance tower ; 
Near them, dream-like in beauty rare, 

Is a fairy grove that has burst in flower, 
And sheds perfume on the moonlit air, 


Castles full many of wizard story 
Totter along with their crests awry ; 
Knights behind them, in full-plumed glory, 
With troops of their squires come riding by, 


Tis gone! ‘The beautiful dream is over ! 
Away like a phantom the pageant draws! 
Oh dear! The kettle is bofling over, 
And pussy is yelling with scalded paws. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


AN APRIL WOOD. 


Sweet April sat in a regal wood, 
And I sat down by her side ; 
Glad with the promise of leaf and of bud, 
Flushed with the glory of Sol’s bright flood, — 
There she sat in her queenly pride. 


Out and away from the regal wood 
Cloud-isles hung in the motionless sky ; 
And the heavenly league, and the earthly 


rood, 
Seem’d fresh from the voice that pronounced 
them “ good,” — 
And happy were April and I, 





In and about in the regal wood ~ 
The birds were full of April glee ; 

On a leafing elm a bold thrush stood, 

Singing a song that was understood 
By a mate on a neighboring tree. 


But a cloud came over the regal wood, 
In the scream of a frighted hare ; 

A hound pursued it eager for blood ; 

A squirrel nigh me shook where it stood ; 
And I fancied the world less fair. 


| Then I rose to depart from the regal wood, 


And saw in the grass that there lay 

A glittering snake with a raven hood ; 

The sight of it cooled and curdled my blood: 
I trembled, — and went on my way. 
Spectator. WILLIAM WILSON. 


A MAY-SONG. 
I. 


WHEN the winds go Maying, 
All in the woods so green, 
. The village chimes, 

In the good old times, 

Rung out for the young May-queen. 

*Twas a goodly sight 

When the maidens bright, 

And the lads of generous mould, 
Went out with the winds a-Maying 

In the merry days of old. 

A-Maying! A-Maying! 

Went out with the winds a-Maying 

In the merry days of old! 


~ i 

When the winds go Maying 

The emerald meadows through, 

*T was a maiden freak, 

Each rosy cheek 

To bathe in the young May dew; 

And the dainty girls, 

With the wn | pearls, 

Decked their hair of the silken gold, 
When they went with the winds a-Maying 

In the merry days of old. 

A-Maying! A-Maying! 

When they went with the winds a-Maying 

In the merry days of old! 


III, 


When the winds go Maying 
By streamlet, grove, and hill, 
Young Summer, drest 
In her May-day vest, 
Will gladly‘hail them still. 
And the maidens gay 
Will dance and play 
With the lads of generous mould, 
As they did when the winds went Maying 
In the merry days of old. 
A-Maying! A-Maying! 
As when the winds went Maying 
In the merry days of old. 
Temple Bar. JouN SHEEHAN. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
CONSTANTINOPLE.* 


PERHAPS no city in the world has been 
more described, more praised, or more 
abused, than the city of the sultan, the 
capital of the Turkish empire. It has 
furnished a fruitful theme for the descrip- 
tive tourist, from Pocock and Tavernier to 
Albert Smith and Thackeray, while it has 
been a rich field for the patient researches 
of learned archeologists. In our review 
of the comparatively modern books at the 
head of this article we shall endeavor to 
give our readers an idea of Constantino- 
ple, social and political, as it exists, rather 
than plunge into the antiquarian questions, 
rich as they are, in which so interesting a 
city abounds. A residence of some five 
years entitles us to undertake this task, 
not unmindful, however, that a much 
longer residence could not have rendered 
us safe from the liability to error. Con- 
stantinople collectively is a name used by 
Europeans as a term for a group of cities 
once distinct, but for many years forming 
one grand metropolis, richly deserving a 
visit from all tourists, not from its merits 


merely as a beautiful city, for man has 
done but little, nature much, in adorning 
the Golden Horn and the banks of the 
Bosphorus; but perhaps no city in the 
world can afford such magnificent views, 
such marvellous variety of race and cos- 
tume, or such interesting relics of a by- 


gone age. This city has two names, 
Constantinople or the city-of Constantine, 
and Stamboul or Istamboul, a name adopt- 
ed by the Turks, but which is.said never- 
theless to be a name of Greek origin. 

The city now consists mainly of Stam- 
boul proper, inhabited by Turks, with, 
however, large numbers of Greeks and 
Armenians peopling extensive quarters. 
This main division of the city consists of a 
triangular tongue of land, bounded at the 
base by the ancient walls of the Byzantine 
city so bravely and vainly defended by the 
last of the Constantines against Mahomed 


“1. Three Years in Constantinople. By CHARLES 
Wuitr. Colburn. 1844. 

2. A Residence in Constantinople. By the Rev. R. 
Watsn, LL.D. Richard Bentley. 1838. 

3- Two Years of the Eastern Question. By A. 
GatLenca, Samuel Tinsley. 1877. 


‘wretched. 
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II.; on the south, by the Sea of Marmora; 
on the east, by the Bosphorus ; and on the 
north by that beautiful stretch of water 
called the Golden Horn. The apex of the 
triangle is occupied by an ancient palace 
of the sultans, and is called Seraglio Point. 
The water of the Golden Horn is crossed 
by a bridge of boats of comparatively mod- 
ern construction, and this leads northwards 
to another quarter of the great city called 
Galata, once an independent settlement of 
the Genoese (when the city was in the fee- 
ble hands of the Byzantine Greeks), and 
still owning, like Pera, the next suburb, a 
sort of independence, inasmuch as these 
places are crowded with Europeans owning 
no allegiance to the Porte, and living 
under the laws of their respective coun- 
tries. 

It is but a trite remark of all tourists 
that they are delighted with the magnifi- 
cent aspect of the city from the deck of 
their vessel, but are bitterly disappointed 
on landing. In truth, the site and sur- 
roundings of this capital are indescribably 
beautiful, while the streets and houses are 
In the month of May the vis- 
itor, as he glides into the harbor of the 
Golden Horn, seems to be approaching a 
fairy city. The sky is clear, the atmos- 
phere is bright and sunny, the air is redo- 
lent with the fragrance of flowers wafted 
from the green hills, covered with marble 
palaces and green vineyards alternated 
with copses and gardens. The songs of 
nightingales are faintly heard in the dis- 
tance, the waters of the Bosphorus, of 
emerald green, sparkle in the sunshine, 
and are covered with picturesque caiques 
rowed by brawny boatmen in the whitest 
of shirts and the reddest of fezes, while 
snowy seagulls and kittiwakes disport 
themselves with marvellous tameness 
amongst the boatmen. The visitor is en- 
chanted with the scene around him; he 
gazes with impatience at the city of palaces 
rising on the hills of Stamboul, Pera, and 
Scutari ; he longs to disembark. Atlength 
the tedious formalities are at an end, he 
jumps into a caique, is rowed to the 
Tophané landing-place, and there his illu- 
sions vanish. He is dragged from his 
boat and placed on a dangerously rotten 
wooden structure, built upon a loathsome 
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dunghill or refuse heap: here are squatted 
a score of the famous wild or rather own- 
erless dogs of the city, growling over the 
miscellaneous garbage which is thrown on 
this spot. In addition to the dogs are a 
number of hammals, or porters, ready to 
seize and carry his luggage. Then he is 
assailed by beguirjees, or hack horsemen, 
each leading an animal which he is re- 
quested to mount: these are in place of 
the hackney-coachmen, einspanners, dros- 
kymen, or birdjos of other capitals. As 
the traveller proceeds to his hotel, whether 
on foot or horseback, he must indeed be of 
elastic temperament if he does not suffer 
from a sense of depression. None of the 
exhilarating sights of Western cities meet 
his eye; the streets are narrow and 
gloomy; the main street of Pera — and it 
is here the European must land, for there 
are no hotels in Constantinople proper or 
Istamboul —is narrower than Fetter 
Lane, and the pavement is horrible. 

As the traveller proceeds to his hotel he 
encounters, as a rule, no carriage trattic, 
for the narrowness of the streets and the 
abominable pavement do not admit of it, 
but he may now and then meet with three 
or four carriages proceeding at foot pace, 
and preceded by a black eunuch, which 
contain some women of a great man’s 
harem, and it will not be easy to pass these 
on horseback. After a laborious and pain- 
ful progress the traveller at length arrives 
at his hotel, some two or three of which 
are in every respect good, all of which are 
dear. Here he may rest’ and study the 
varied characteristics of the city of the 
sultan. 

It is a curious sensation for the citizen 
of a free country to find himself suddenly 
living under an absolute despotism. One 
of the glorious tities of the sultan is 
Hoonkyar, shedder of blood or manslayer. 
The true Turk looks upon him as a sort 
of god, and by no means one of a benefi- 
cent nature, but the real Eastern potentate, 
cruel, capricious, and all-powerful, whom 
to hear is to obey, and whose slightest 
whims are of more importance than the 
well-being of whole populations. Millions 
are living under this gloomy despotism, 
administered by pashas whose moral 
character is probably more depraved in 
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every sense than that of any gover 
class in the world. But the Besapded, 
although dwelling under the shadow \of 
the sultan, may be at ease on this, points” 
he is still under the laws of his own coun- 
try, though, as in all ill-organized and bar- 
barous states, he may be liable to outrage 
of an accidental kind, for which he can 
never receive adequate compensation. 
Under. the reign of Sultan Soleiman, all 
foreign subjects engaged in trade in the 
Ottoman dominions were allowed to organ- 
ize themselves into a sort of municipality, 
and settle their disputes without reference 
to the true believers, who had more seri- 
ous matters to attend to, without troubling 
themselves with the contemptible squab- 
bles of inferior beings; therefore certain 
“capitulations ” were arranged with ihe 
governments of Europe, and a most valua- 
ble right was thus contemptuously ac- 
corded, which has been jealously guarded 
ever since. The privilege of living and 
trading in Turkey, without the constant 
danger of being fleeced by pashas or 
robbed by zapti¢s, was so valuable, that, 
as might have been expected, a sort of 
trade grew up, and the chiefs of missions 
not only demanded and obtained a number 
of these téskéres or passports, but began 
to give them to natiwe Christians for a 
consideration. In this way a commerce 
was established of a very profitable kind, 
all foreign envoys being engaged in it, so 
that when Sir R. Liston, twenty-fifth Brit- 
ish ambassador, arrived in Pera in 1793, 
and found that his salary mainly depended 
upon this undignified source, he demanded 
his recall, or the establishment of a fixed 
income, and he thus established his em- 
bassy in a proper and dignified position. 
Nothing, however, can more clearly mark 
the barbarous Asiatic nature of the gov- 
ernment of the sultan, than the possibility 
of such a source of income. Imagine, if 
we can, the French, the Russian, or Ger- 
man embassy in London being besieged 
by any class of British subjects, offering 
money to the ambassadors in return for 
their protection against the petitioners’ 
government. From the result of an obser- 
vation of some years in the Levant, we do 
not hesitate to say that amongst the En- 
glish and French protected subjects in Tur- 
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key, more than two-thirds have no English 
blood in their veins. Their teskéré is, 
however, jealously guarded as their most 
precious treasure, and you could not offend 
one of these people more than by throw- 
ing any doubt on his nationality. When 
a rayah, tributary, or non-Mussulman 
Turkish subject has by any amount of 
scheming obtained an English, French, or 
Russian passport, he at once does his 
utmost to obliterate every trace of his 
former nationality, and he becomes fanati- 
cally devoted to his adopted country, 
whose language, unless it be French or 
Italian, in nine cases out of ten he cannot 
speak. He however adopts the European 
costume, and instead of the flowing, taste- 
ful robes of the East, and the graceful 
turban or fez, he encases his limbs in tight 
pantaloons, and covers his head with the 
hideous black hat. His name, too, often 
undergoes a change. We remember a so- 
called English family, named Alepson, the 
head of which wore the old-fashioned 
orthodox mutton-chop whiskers, and con- 
formed himself rigidly in everything but 
speech to the English standard. On in- 
quiry, we found that he was a Syrian 
originally, whose name was A/epli oglou 
(the son of the Aleppo man). He had 
simply shaved off, with his beard, the ter- 
mination /2, signifying “of such a place,” 
and translated og/ou correctly into.English, 
“son,” and thus with the change of cos- 
tume had become a dondé fide Englishman 
in everything but language, which is the 
usual difficulty. We once stumbled upon 
a veritable Levantine colony of English. A 
more fanatically patriotic colony could not 
have been found in the world, but scarcely 
a man, and no woman, could be found 
who spoke English, and not one without a 
strong foreign accent. Their language was 
French or Greek. The politics of these 
British subjects undergo usually a remark- 
able change with their adopted nationality. 
Their rayah cousins, still wearing the 
yoke, are of course intensely hostile to the 
Turks, but the British subjects begin to 
talk of the British interests, and of the “in- 
tegrity and independence of the Ottoman 
Empire.” The cause of this is obvious; 
they are in an exceptionally favored posi- 
tion, and profit by it enormously. While 





the unfortunate rayah is plundered, directly 
or indirectly, by some greedy Turkish 
pasha, the protected Englishman cannot 
be touched by the Turkish authorities, 
need not bribe Turkish cadis, and has no 
fear of being arbitrarily thrown into a 
Turkish prison. How often has the En- 
glish tourist member of Parliament sought 
for information as to the state of the coun- 
try from English subjects living under 
English laws in the Levant, and how often 
has he been told that the Turkish govern- 
ment is after all one of the most tolerant 
and beneficent the world has seen, and 
that all the mischief reported of it comes 
from “ Russian intrigues.” 

We have spoken of the sultan as the 
Hoonkyar — the shedder of blood — the 
Eastern potentate who has the power of 
life and death over his subjects. The 
exercise of this power has fallen into abey- 
ance, and although dark deeds are still 
from time to time perpetrated in the pal- 
ace, these are no longer a matter of course, 
but are spoken of in whispers as some- 
thing to be ashamed of, which of course is 
a great gain. This change is the result of 
European public opinion, which daily 
presses more and more on the life of Con- 
stantinople, and was chiefly remarked 
during the reign of the gentle, amiable, and 
feeble debauchee, Sultan Abdul Mejid, who 
had a constitutional aversion to the shed- 
ding of blood, and who was peculiarly under 
the influence of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe. In the days of the Great Elchie it 
used to be said that the sultan invariably 
fortified himself with a stiff glass of bran- 
dy before undergoing an interview with 
the British ambassador. The sultan 
Abdul Aziz, who is said to have killed 
himself with a pair of scissors, occasion- 
ally was guilty of outbreaks of temper 
which were formidable to those around 
him. Mr. Gallenga says :— 


One of his besetting weaknesses was an 
almost superstitious fear of fire, and it is said, 
that he would allow neither lamp nor candle 
to be carried about the palace after dark. 
One night, as he was groping along the cor- 
ridors, one of his favorite slaves came sud- 
denly out of her apartment, taper in hand, to 
light his way. He turned upon her in a tow- 
ering fury, felled her to the ground, trampled 
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upon her, and, as she was in Poppza’s inter- 
esting condition, the poor girl succumbed to 
the same fate that the Roman empress met at 
Nero’s hands. 


The man to whom is entrusted the irre- 
sponsible power over the great Ottoman 
empire might be supposed to have to 
undergo no ordinary training for so great 
a position. To all appearances the sultan 
in his youth has less education, or a worse 
education, than the meanest of his sub- 
jects. According to Mussulman laws the 
eldest male is the heir to, the throne, con- 
sequently he is usually the brother of the 
reigning sultan. While the latter reigns the 
former is kept in perpetual confinement. 
True, he is not thrown into a dungeon, or 
subject to any privations except loss of 
liberty; but he is kept, as it were, in a 
gilded cage. He is provided with a large 
number of beautiful female slaves, and if 
any one of these is discovered to be in an 
interesting condition, the offspring is mur- 
dered. He has his yachts, his horses, 
carriages, dogs, and other luxuries; but 
he is surrounded by spies, and jealously 
guarded from intercourse with the outer 
world, and should any irregularities affect- 
ing this strict seclusion be discovered, the 
imperial prisoner runs great risk of being 
secretly made away with. The daily life 
of the sultan himself is well described by 
Gallenga : — 


The impression the Sultan Abdul Aziz made 
upon me was that of a man consummately 
bored. All the slaves of the best-stocked 
harem cannot save empire from its sense of 
unmitigated loneliness. Nothing, it seems, 
could equal the inanity, triviality, and utter 
blank of the sultan’s mind. He could gossip 
on any subject with glibness, but everything 
in his look and speech betfayed the gloomy 
ignorance in which his harem education had 
buried his mental faculties. He appeared 
altogether destitute of all the powers of rea- 
soning, incapable of any intellectual exertion, 
and especially of any such effort of imagina- 
tion as might enable him.to break through the 
magic circle of his concentrated selfishness, 
and to feel or even show sympathy with any 
human being. There was nothing so deeply 
rooted in his brain as the consciousness that 
the whole world was made for himself alone. 
The sultan’s scheme of government consisted 
of bidding another to govern in his name. 
His deputy drew up a firman or iradé ad- 
dressed to himself —@ toi mon vizir — signed 
by himself, and laid before a sovereign, the 
first and foremost title to whose favor was 
“never to plague about business.” The de- 
cree which was to go forth in the sultan’s 
name was presented but not read, and seldom 
explained at any length to his Majesty, whose 
mere nod was accepted as his approval and 
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sanction, without any further need of seal or 
signature. 


Within the lifetime of middle-aged men 
great outward changes have taken place 
in the life and ceremonial of the court of 
the sultan. Mr. Walsh, whose book en- 
titled “ Residence at Constantinople ” was 
published in 1838, thus. describes a visit 
of the ambassador and suite to the sultan, 
about 1826: — 


Lord Strangford, attended by his suite, pro- 
ceeded to the palace at the day appointed, 
about two o’clock. The procession was led 
by the secretary of legation. He bore before 
him, in an embroidered case, like the chan- 
cellor’s purse, the letter of the king to the 
grand seignior. We entered the edifice by a 
wide and lofty gateway, from whence, some 
say» is derived the name of the Sublime Porte. 

e were introduced into a very spacious apart- 
ment, which was the audience-room. Here 
we were stopped a moment at the door, till 
the grand vizier and his attendants appeared 
at the other. This was the signal to advance, 
when the two crowds hastened to the upper 
end of the room apparently trying who should 
arrive there first. Here we found a triangular 
stoo! without a back placed at an angle in the 
divan. Into this angle the grand vizier thrust 
himself, and waiting till the ambassador had 
arrived at the stool, they both sat down at the 
same moment face to face, and then the letter 
of the king was delivered to the grand vizier. 


The following Tuesday, May 22nd, was 
the great day appointed for the audience 
with the sultan, and the description of it 
reads marvellously like a page from the 
travels of Livingstone, or some African 
traveller. The ambassador and his suite 
set out at a very early hour, mounted on 
richly-caparisoned horses. 


The courtesies of life among these people 


are very extraordinary. It was certainly in- 
tended to pay the British ambassador partic- 
ular respect through the whole of this cere- 
mony, as we afterwards found, yet the vizier 
saw him, the representative of a great sov- 
ereign, with all his suite in full dress, kept 
waiting under a tree in a dirty street for near 
an hour ; and though he courteously bowed to 
the Bostanji Bashi, and other Turkish officers, 
he did not condescend to take the slightest ~ 
notice of us, no more than if we had been part 
of the crowd of hammals or porters with packs 
on their backs, who were gathered with us to 
see the great man pass by. When he went on 
we had leave to proceed. We followed him 
at a humble distance up a steep street. At 
the top of the street was the Babi Hum- 
mayoon, or Sublime Porte, the first entrance 
to the Seraglio. Here was a characteristic 
sight. The piles of human faces which I had 
seen a short time before were all trampled to 
the level of the ground. A few of the largest, 
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however, seemed reserved for this occasion. 
On each side of the gate were niches in the 
wall, and in one of these some boys were 
amusing themselves, I had the curiosity to 
look as usual for some trait of national man- 
ners, which is seen even in the sports of chil- 
dren, and I found it, They had got half a 
dozen of these mutilated heads, which they 
were balancing on their toes, and knocking 
one off with another, 


The embassy was first led through the 
Imperial Mint, and then, after pipes and 
coffee, to the second court of the Seraglio; 
and here, according to the ostentatious 
childish — of the court, the strangers 
were shown the Janissaries receiving their 
pay. The ambassador and suite were 
next taken to an audience-room called the 
Divan, and after payment of the troops, 
the Europeans were taken to a barbarous 
feast, where they had to feed themselves 
with their fingers. “ At the ambassador’s 
table spoons were laid, which were sup- 
posed to be of horn. They were, how- 
ever, of jasper, and said to be part of the 
costly table service of the Greek em- 
perors, preserved since the taking of 
Constantinople. The tray also was silver 
of the same era, but so tarnished that it 
was not easy to distinguish the metal.” 
Before any one was admitted to the sultan 
a fur pelisse was given him, in which he 
was enveloped. After an interminable 
number of tedious ceremonies the em- 
bassy was taken to the gate of the harem. 
“This gate was decorated with the most 
gorgeous display of Turkish sculpture. 
It was covered by a large semicircular 
projecting canopy, supported on pillars 
richly carved, gilt and embossed, in a style 
of architecture perfectly Oriental. Round 
the entry were several officers in their 
richest dresses, some in stuffs shot with 
gold, which, as they moved, were quite 

azzling ; but those which struck us most 
were the unfortunate eunuchs. Some of 
these were boys or young men from six- 
teen to twenty. They were tall, bloated, 
and disproportioned ; their countenances 
were of a sickly sallow hue, with a deli- 
cate hectic flush and an expression of ex- 
treme anguish and anxiety, as if they 
suffered pain, and labored under a deep 
sense of degradation.” While Mr. Walsh 
was gazing on these things in a kind of 
absorption of mind, he was roused by be- 
ing suddenly seized by the collar by two 
men, one at each side. He observed that 
each of the party was caught in the same 
manner, and in this way they were dragged 
down a broad descending passage between 
rows of guards to the interior of the harem. 
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Here they were taken into a small, gloomy 
little chamber, one half of which was oc- 
cupied by the visitors, the other by a 
large throne, exactly resembling in size 
and shape an old-fashioned four-post bed 
without curtains. This was covered with 
what at first seemed to be a gay-colored 
cotton quilt, but it was a rich staff embroi- 
dered with dull gold and pearls. “On 
the side of this, with his feet hangin 
down, sat the sultan, exactly in the atti- 
tude of a man getting out of bed in the 
morning. Next to him, standing stiff, 
with his back to the wall, was the vizier, 
and next to him the capitan pasha: they 
both were motionless as statues, with their 
eyes riveted on the ground. The sultan 
never turned his head, which he kept 
straight forward, as immovable as if it 
were fixed in a vice; but his eye was 
continually rolling, and the white of it, 
something like the color of white glass, 
gleaming now and then under his mghog- 
any forehead, as he glanced sideway at us, 
gave him a most demon-like expression. 
The speech of the ambassador, express- 
ing a desire on the part of his Britannic 
Majesty to continue the ties of amity and 
good-will between the two powers, was 
translated to the sultan by his trembling 
dragoman, and after a short pause he re- 
plied in a low, but firm and haughty tone, 
addressing himself apparently to the viz 
ier, who repeated the speech very badly 
and hesitatingly to the dragoman, who 
stammered it out in French to the ambas- 
sador.” The dragoman’s terror was de- 
plorable; the perspiration dropped from 
his countenance, and no wonder: his pred- 
ecessor had just been executed, and he 
had no hope of escaping the same fate, 
nor did he. 

The interview did not last ten minutes, 
when the ambassador and suite were seized 
by their collars and arms and hurried out 
Pm the presence. This curious custom is 
said to have arisen from the murder of 
Murad I., commonly called Amurath. 
During or just before the battle of Kossovo 
a Servian nobleman, Milosh Kabilovich, 
rode to the Turkish camp, pretending that 
he was a deserter, and professing to have 
something of great importance to commu. 
nicate. He was admitted to the presence 
of the sultan, and, while prostrating him~ 
self, he caught the sultan with the left 
hand and stabbed him with the ‘right, 
From that time until comparatively lately 
every stranger approaching his Majesty 
was held by both arms, so as to preclude 
the possibility of any attempt on the sul 
tan’s life, It scarcely seems possible that 
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ambassadors still living amongst us were 
condemned to go through these humilia- 
tions within a comparatively recent period. 
We believe it was Sir Stratford Canning 
who first, by desire of his court, made a 
stand against these barbarous ceremonies, 
which were dropped, not we may suppose 
through any remonstrances of the British 
ambassador, but through the action of the 
Russians, who about the time of the change 
had reduced the pride of the barbarians to 
the dust, and dictated a peace at Adriano- 
le. 

' Some years after the ceremonies above 
described we accompanied Sir Stratford 
Canning (now the venerable Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe) to an audience of the sultan 
Abdul Mejid. Theceremony was remark- 
able only from its simplicity. The party 
filled the large state caique of the ambas- 
sador, as we were about a dozen persons, 
the officials being in uniform. After half 
an hour’s delay in an antechamber, where 
we smoked Latakia tobacco from diamond- 
mounted chibouques and sipped coffee 
from costly little cups, we were marshalled 
up the grand staircase of the palace of 
Dolma Baghtché, through a lane of guards 
dressed in a mongrel Kell Besepeen cos- 
tume. Entering the large salaamlik, or 
audience chamber, we found ourselves at 
once in the presence of the sultan. He 
was dressed in a very plain European cos- 
tume, with sundry pashas in heavily em- 
broidered gold coats standing near him. 
The sultan looked inexpressibly bored and 
ill at ease; his countenance was as vacu- 
‘ous as any that could be found in Earls- 
wood ; he fumbled uneasily with the hilt of 
his sword, shifted his postures, and gazed 
vacantly at the ceiling, while the ambassa- 
dor made one of those- pompous little 
speeches which are the commonplaces of 
diplomacy. The British dragoman trans- 
lated the speech, and then translated, or 
tried to translate somewhat liberally, the 
few disjointed sentences that tumbled out 
of the mouth of the half-witted, worn-out 
debauchee that stood before us. We were 
then dismissed, but departed as we had 
entered, free men, without-our arms be- 
ing held. One remarkable circumstance 
struck us, and that was the mode in which 
the dragoman did his duty. H2 spoke in 
a low voice, according to etiquette, but his 
words were distinct enough, and we were 
close behind him. 

For many reigns the sultans always af- 
fected to be sovereign lords of the world, 
owning no equals: they would never deign 
to receive or answer any communication 
directly from Christian sovereigns, who, 
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according to Turkish etiquette, ranked 
with the grand vizier, not with the sultan, 
The usual term applied to the sovereigns 
of Frangistan or Europe was Kral, the 
title of the tributary kings of Servia, Bos- 
nia, and such like States; and whenever 
the European powers joined in an alliance 
with the sultan against another power, all 
good Moslems affected to believe that the 
sultan had summoned other tributary 
states against the rebellious Russians or ° 
French, as the case might be, just as the 
ancient kings of Servia were summoned to 
fight in the sultan’s battles. The chief 
title of the sultan was Padishah, and it 
became a matter of grave negotiation to 
enforce the usage of this title by the Sub- 
lime Porte towards other great powers, a 
usage always resisted by the Porte, but 
enforced at last at the point of the sword. 
Thus the thirteenth article of the Treaty of 
Kainardji runs as follows: “ The Sublime 
Porte promises to employ the sacred title 
of the Empress of all the Russias in all 
public acts and letters, as well as in all 
other cases, in the Turkish language, that 
is to say,‘ Zemamen Roussilerin Padi- 
shah.” What was our surprise and dis- 
gust to hear on this occasion the official 
dragoman term the queen of Great Brit- 
ain (herself a far greater Moslem sover- 
eign than the sultan himself) the Kralishé, 
the female Kral of England. Strange to 
say, the ambassador, himself a veteran 
diplomatist, who at that time had been, we 
believe, more than forty years in Turkey, 
could not speak or even understand a sin- 
gle sentence of Turkish, so that he meekly 
endured the indignity; and for anything 
we know to the contrary, the Levantine 
dragomans of the embassy still goon using 
the term, unless Mr. Layard, who has, we 
believe, a slight knowledge of Turkish, 
has detected the term and objected to it. 
Many objections have been made to the 
employment of dragomans bred and born 
in the country, and not without reason. 
They are as a rule imbued with a craven 
fear of Turkish authorities, a fear which 
becomes hereditary in these oppressed 
countries ; moreover, they are not remark- 
able for the high-toned feelings which we 
ascribe torEnglish gentlemen. An effort 
was made about thirty years ago by Lord 
Palmerston to change the system, and to 
substitute young Englishmen from the 
universities, but ioe some reason or other 


the plan was not approved of by Sir Strat- 
ford Canning, and so it failed before his 
steady opposition. 

At the commencement of the reign of 
each sultan there is usually a loud fanfar- 
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onade of trumpets in the Western press 
roclaming the new sultan to be an _ en- 
ightened man of Western ideas and the 
husband of one wife. All this was said 
on the enthronement of Abdul Aziz in 
1861, when the writer ventured in a letter to 
the Zimes to point out that this sultan 
had fifteen hundred women in his harem, 
and that his extravagance was likely to 
resemble that of his predecessor. Events 
proved the accuracy of the statement. 
Strictly speaking, the sultan has no 
wife. When Bayazid I. was conquered 
and taken captive by Timour the Tartar 
at Angora, in 1402, his harem passed to 
his conquerer, the most indelible humilia- 
tion that an Eastern can suffer. The Os- 
manlis felt acutely the indignity thus 
offered to their sultan, and so to diminish 
the shame of any future occurrence of the 
kind, it was determined that no sultan 
should hereafter be married, or have a 
legitimate wife that could be so dishon- 
ored; but although the monarch has no 
wife, the children born of his concubines 
are legitimate; indeed, throughout Islam 
itis but necessary for a man to own a 
child to legitimatize it, the Moslem law in 
this respect being more rational and mer- 
ciful than the Christian or Roman. The 


harem of each sultan is immense, for the 


most valued gift from a great pasha is 
a beautiful slave girl, so that the imperial 
harem fills from year to year, for each 
woman honored by the notice of the sul- 
tan has an establishment of her own, con- 
sisting of slave girls, eunuchs, etc. When 
Sultan Abdul Aziz had been disposed of 
by an alleged suicide, and it was necessary 
to remove his family, fifty-three boats were 
employed to carry his women, children, 
nurses, slaves, etc. The women in the 
establishment are pretty nearly on an 
equality in cultivation and refinement, if 
indeed they haveany. They are usually the 
children of peasants, not of the peasants of 
the West, broken and coarse with hard la- 
bor, but of the wilder, freer, and more grace- 
ful tribes of the Caucasus. Formerly these 
female slaves were from every northern 
nation. Turkish corsairs so late as the 
last century carried off slaves even from 
the coast of Ireland, and it may be that 
the sultans have Irish blood in their veins. 
The mother of Abdul Mejid was a Geor- 
an Christian slave; but the Russians 
ave protected the people of the Trans- 
Caucasian provinces from the periodical 
raids of Turkish slave-dealers, and have 
even limited the slave-trade with the Cir- 
cassian tribes, so that the inmates of the 
imperial harem are usually women from 
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the lower tribes of the pagan or Mussul- 
man Caucasus. So invariably beautiful 
are these chosen ones, that the wonder is 
the sultans have not usually been finer 
men. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the sul- 
tan’s harem is a collection of women 
placed indiscriminately at his Majesty’s 
service. On the contrary there is, we are 
informed, a severe etiquette observed in 
all the intercourse between the monarch 
and his female slaves. The mother of the 
first-born prince takes precedence of all 
others, but does not assume the title of 
sultan until her son comes to the throne. 
There is no such title as sultana, sultan 
being, like effendi, common to both sexes. 
When a new sultan comes to the throne 
his mother assumes the title of sultan 
valide, and is second in the empire, with 
a residence and court of her own, and 
with an income of about £110,000 a year. 
Her household is said to consist of one 
hundred and fifty persons. When a slave 
girl bears a child to the monarch she be- 
comes a kadin, and has a place of prece- 
dence accorded her, ep aness third, 
or fourth, as the case may be. There isa 
sort of divinity which doth hedge every 
member of the imperial family. The female 
members are given in marriage by the sul- 
tan to his favorite pashas, or rather these 
latter are given to his sisters and daughters 
as they grow up. The unfortunate victim 
of the sultan’s favor finds his exaltation not 
one of unmitigated bliss. The wife, if one 
may believe general report, is too often a 
cruel tyrant, rendering her husband’s life a 
burden to him. He always approaches her 
in the most abject manner, and waits on her 
as a slave. These women possess enor- 
mous political influence of an occult and 
irresponsible kind, and exercised entirely 
in favor of men, not measures. It is said 
that a good-looking man on this account 
(and on another, of which more anon) has 
tenfold the chance of rising in the world 
that a plain man possesses. None of these 
sisters or daughters of the sultan are 
allowed to rear children, lest they should 
in any way dispute the succession to the 
throne. The barbarous practice, worthy 
only of Coomassie, is still in full vigor. 
Mihr Sultan, the daughter of Mahmoud 
II., lost her life through this custom. She 
was married to Said Pasha, and findin 
herself pregnant, she resolved to antici- 
pate the murderer’s work, and so consulted 
one of the wise women, usually Jewesses, 
who are adepts at procuring abortion. In 
this case the deleterious potions killed 
the unfortunate mother, who died in con- 
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vulsions. It is said that when the occur- 
rence was reported to the sultan he shed 
tears, and vowed to change the custom, 
but it remains. In 1842 Ateya Sultan, 
sister of Abdul Mejid and wife of Halil 
Pasha, became pregnant. She hadalready 
had one infant murdered, and the prospect 
of another being sacrificed so preyed upon 
her spirits, that she resolved, with her 
husband, to procure the sultan’s permis- 
sion for the baby to live. Great exertions 
were made in consequence, and the poor 
mother was permitted to share those pure 
and holy joys in common with the meanest 
of the sultan’s subjects. In due course 
the baby was born, a fine, healthy boy, and 
the royal mother herself gave it nourish- 
ment. At once a deep conspiracy was 
formed amongst the conservatives of the 
seraglio and the women who were the 
mothers of the imperial princes. On the 
morning of the third day, when the mother 
awoke and called to her attendants to 
bring her the baby from the magnificent 
inlaid cradle in which it reposed, the sor- 
rowing nurse informed the horrified 
mother that the baby had died in the night 
of convulsions, and that etiquette had for- 
bidden them to awaken the mother. On 
hearing this, and seeing the body of the 
child, the unhappy princess was seized 
with violent paroxysms, followed by delir- 
jum, which was succeeded by a mortal 
languor. On the seventy-fifth day her 
remains were deposited in the mausoleum 
of her father. 

These instances of this barbarous and 
cruel custom are cited in White’s “ Three 
Years in Constantinople,” but the writer 
can safely assert that it is still in force; 
and while he lived in Constantinople, the 
Hekim Bashi, or chief medical officer of 
the sultan, since dead, divulged to him a 
case in which he was called to procure 
abortion, one of the slaves of Abdul Aziz, 
while a prisoner and before he was called 
to the throne, being found to be pregnant. 
The Hekim Bashi told the sultan that 
upon being admitted to take his degree of 
M.D. he had sworn a solemn oath that he 
would never use his knowledge to procure 
abortion, and therefore humbly begged his 
Majesty to excuse him. The weak but 
gentle Abdul Mejid respected the doctor’s 
oath, and called in a wise woman to per- 
form the operation. During the long im- 
prisonment of Abdul Aziz, abortion, or 
child-murder, always ensued on the occa- 
sion of any of his concubines threatening 
to found a nursery; but in spite of the 
vigilance of the sultan’s emissaries the 
imperial prisoner contrived, on one occa- 


sion, to secrete one of his children, a fine 
boy, whom he saved from destruction, and 
on his coming to the throne produced him 
to his court. This remarkable instance of 
an infraction of Turkish rules was not en- 
couraging to the friends of civilization, for 
the new sultan endeavored to set aside the 
order of Moslem succession in favor of 
the son thus rescued from destruction, 
He appointed him commander-in-chief of 
the army, and chose his military com- 
manders and his ministers mainly as they 
favored his revolutionary idea with regard 
tohis son. For some years the country 
was threatened with civil war, which was 
only averted by the’ deposition and death 
of Abdul Aziz; when the real heir, his 
nephew, and son of the late Abdul Mejid, 
came to the throne, only to be deposed as 
mad. In the great events of the past few 
months this young prince has been lost 
sight of : he is probably now a close pris- 
oner, if he has not been murdered, which 
is still more likely. 

In nope eunuchs, which to this’ 
day are as much a part of a great man’s 
establishment in Turkey as powdered- 
haired lackeys are in England, we may say 
a few words on the. sohbet of slavery. 
This detestable institution is now neue 
supported by Turkey, including Egypt and 
Persia. When Sultan Abdul Mejid re- 
quired the help of France and England, 
when threatened with a Russian attack in 
1854, he published a firman in which he 
declared, while surrounded by mutilated 
eunuchs, that “man is the most noble of 
all the creatures emanating from the hands 
of God ; that he destined him to be happy, 
in graciously according him to be born 
free.” The sultan was shocked to hear 
that certain persons in Circassia and 
Georgia were selling their children and 
other relatives into slavery, and even kid- 
napping other people’s children, selling 
them like cattle and common merchandise. 
He determined to put an end to this blam- 
able and abominable practice, and directed 
his minister to inflict severe punishment 
both upon the buyer and seller of human 
beings. At that time officers of the army 
were to our certain knowledge kidnapping 
boys and girls from the Georgian villages 
and trafficking in them, even while the 
English were in alliance with the Turks. 
Again, in January, 1857, ina firman ad- 
dressed to the pasha of Egypt, and to the 
authorities throughout the Ottoman domin- 
ions, the sultan discovered that the meas- 
ures respecting the prohibition of the negro 
slave-trade had been of no effect, and that 





“a great number of these slaves, during 
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the journey from their country to the coast, 
perish from the fatigues and hardships 
they are exposed to in the deserts; while 
the remainder, owing to their passage from 
warm to cold climates, become subject to 
' pulmonary and. other diseases, by which 
means most of them are cut off from the 
enjoyment of life at an early age.” The 
most rigorous measures of suppression 
towards this unholy traffic were enjoined. 
Edhem Pasha, in a despatch addressed 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, dated 
January 29, 1857, solemnly pledged the 
Porte to the severest measures ; and sev- 
eral years later Sir Henry Bulwer assured 
her Majesty’s government that slavery 
was at an end throughout the sultan’s do- 
minions, though slaves, both black and 
white, negro and Circassian, were bought 
and sold in various parts of the city, nota- 
bly at Suleymanyeh, on the north side of 
the Golden Horn, at Tophané, and at 
Koomkapoosi. True it is that by the 
pressure of the Western powers slaves are 
not now sold so openly as formerly: in- 
deed, the Turks are compelled to adopt a 
little trickery in the commerce. The 
dealer, usually a Circassian, travels to his 
native country, where women are bought 
and sold as a matter of course. He 
chooses four young girls suitable for the 


market, and marries them; that is to says 
he goes through the legal Moslem formula 


of marriage, keeping them virgins. He 
then takes them to Constantinople, and if 
he meets any Russian cruisers on the way, 
of course the officers cannot interfere be- 
tween the man and his legitimate wives. 
Arrived at Constantinople, the dealer 
forthwith divorces his brides, and sells 
them for what they will fetch, which is 
usually a handsome price. After the con- 
clusion of this commercial affair the d- 
vorced man takes another trip in search 
of more wives, and if he can manage 
three or four voyages during the year, he 
makes a very good living, all the while 
keeping well within the law. Many of the 
Circassians, now settled in the Christian 
provinces of Turkey, where they are noth- 
ing if not brigands, add to their illicit gains 
that of breeding children for sale. A 
traveller, provided he be Moslem, would 
have no more difficulty in picking up good 
bargains in human, any more than in horse 
flesh, among the Circassian villages, fath- 
ers and mothers being the sellers, for hard 
cash. Mr. Gallenga informs us that 
“ young Shamyl, the son of the renowned 
Circassian hero, who lived as a guest at 
the Russian embassy, told me, as the 
most natural thing in the world, that at 
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one of these beauty shops (in Constanti- 
nople) he was offered a first-rate article, 
for which he was asked three hundred and 
fifty Turkish lire, and he offered one hun- 
dred and fifty lire, when the bargain broke 
down simply because the slave merchant 
did not allow the would-be purchaser to 
take the merchandise home with him for a 
week on trial.” . 

As this author well remarks, “As a 
Turk cannot, owing to the peculiar institu- 
tions of Islam, hope to win an alien wife 
for love, he is content to get one or more 
for money.” As a matter of fact, the 
Turks, who marry their children very 
young, usually prefer a slave wife for their 
sons. The writer was once spending the 
evening with a Turkish friend, a fair spec- 
imen of a good Turkish dignitary (and 
there are not a few naturally good ones). 
His friend, Mehemed Effendi, informed 
us that he was going to marry his younger 
brother, Reshid, to a young slave girl 
whom he was to acquire without purchase, 
through a piece of good luck. A friend 
and neighbor had an only son, and for this 
son the mother had purchased a child of 
ten, whom she had carefully educated to 
be his wife. Just as the boy reached the 
marriageable age of sixteen, and was about 
to be married, he died, and so the mother 
had taken a sort of antipathy to the girl, 
and offered her to Mehemed Effendi, for 
his young brother, who was sixteen. Our 
friend told us that it was considered an 
immense advantage to have no wife’s rela- 
tions to trouble one: he himself had only 
two wives, one a Moslem, the other a 
Greek, the latter keeping her religion. 
How he came by the Greek wife he never 
informed us: we suspect she was pur- 
chased from some miserably poor family, 
for there are Greek families in the quar- 
ters of Tatavola and elsewhere who are as 
ready to sell their daughters as the Cir- 
cassians; but religious prejudice has so 
strong a hold on them, that they would 
usually prefer to sell their daughters to a 
Christian debauchee than to a good Turk 
for his wife. Our Turkish friend informed 
us that he was heartily tired of both his 
wives, and would rejoice if they died, as 
they were a great expense and trouble. 
He was, like all Turks that we have 
known, exceedingly fond of his children, 
and these were quite charming. A Turk- 
ish child is carefully educated in etiquette, 
and this is contrived to be instilled into 
their little minds without in any way affect- 
ing the ie A and gaiety of their 
young hearts. When you are shown into 
the salaamlik, or reception-room, the chil- 
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‘dren of the house, who have the free run 
of the male and female apartments under 
the age of eleven, come forward to receive 
the visitors, and kiss their hands in the 
most graceful fashion. They then take 
their seats on the ‘divan, and behave like 
little men and women until dismissed by 
the father, when they will be heard romp- 
ing in the next room, as boisterous as En- 
eon schoolboys, but certainly gentler and 

etter-behaved. The education of these 
children is exceedingly imperfect ; they are 
taught to read and write, but few ever at- 
tain the art of reading with fluency, and 
still fewer of writing. Their moral con- 
duct as to externals is carefully looked 
after, but gross and obscene language 
does not seem to be forbidden; and on 
festival days, or rather nights, in the Rama- 
zan, an entertainment called saragooz is 
exhibited in the harems, which is of the 
most obscene character, and would not be 
tolerated by the police of any Eurcpean 


city. 

f is a vulgar error to suppose that 
Turkish women are shut up and impris- 
oned like birds ina cage. On the con- 
trary, in some respects they have more 
liberty than European women. Few Ev- 
ropeans wouid quite like to hear that their 
wives and daughters were roaming over 
the city in a mask, and disguised in a cos- 
tume which renders recognition impossible, 

et such is the habit of Turkish women. 

rom time immemorial their masters, by 
no means undervaluing female chastity, 
but, on the contrary, somewhat morbidly 
jealous on the point, have never trusted 
their wives, who too often are uncultured, 
purchased savages ; and so, instead of ed- 
ucating their females, and cultivating their 
feelings of honor and chastity, have adopt- 
ed a system of jealous etiquette and 
seclusicn from the male sex. No woman 
can speak to any man but her husband, 
except veiled, and out of doors in the pub- 
lic streets, and on matters of business. 
Hence the women go out shopping care- 
fully veiled and wearing the feredjee, a 
large cloak completely concealing the fig- 
ure. The bazaars are of course full of 
Turkish women, and so are the Frank 
shops of Pera. From time to time a fero- 
cious edict is issued by the sultan, order- 
ing that no Turkish woman shall enter 
any shop in Pera, proving beyond doubt 
that there were reasons for the edict. A 
rigorous order in this respect is kept in 
Stamboul proper amongst,the native Chris- 
- tians, for it is simply death for a rayah to 
intrigue with a Moslem woman. If, on 
such an event happening, any diplomatic 





pressure is brought to bear on the govy- 
ernment to mitigate the penalty of death, 
the male offender is nevertheless thrown 
into prison, and in all human probability 
he is never seen or heard of again: as for 
the poor woman, of course she disappears 
into the depths of the Bosphorus. Only 
the wealthy Turks can afford the luxury 
of eunuchs: the mass of the people have 
to do without these unfortunate guardians 
of female chastity, but it is rare to find any 
Turkish family, however humble, that has 
not a black woman slave. These are the 
maids-of-all-work, and considered neces- 
saries of life, for no Turkish family would 
allow a daughter to go to live out of her 
mother’s house: the family would be dis- 
graced by such a step. It is considered 
to the last degree disgraceful for the mas- 
ter of the house to be intimate with the 
black female slave, and although there is 
in the large cities quite a population of 
these, it is rare to see a mulatto. The ex- 
ternal life of the Turks is remarkably 
decent and orderly. The purely Moslem 
quarters of Stamboul are comparatively 
clean, and free from disorder or license. 
Drunkenness, which is by no means a 
Moslem vice, is kept out of sight when it 
exists, and the sounds of riotous revelry 
are not heard either night or day. If any 
bachelor takes a house in a quarter, he is 
bound to have a wife or concubine, or be 
subject to remonstrance ; and if any irreg- 
ularity is detected in his conduct, the 
elders of the quartér force him to leave. 
Whenever a European has taken a house 
in a Moslem quarter, no matter how per- 
fect his conduct may be, he at once be- 
comes the object of disagreeable attentions 
on the part of his neighbors: his windows 
are surreptitiously broken, his garden is 
filled with the bodies of dead dogs and 
cais, and rubbish that can be handily 
thrown over his wall finds there a recep- 
tacle. He never appears at his door or 
window but he runs the risk of contact 
with pebbles or dirty water, and it is rare 
to find any one hardy enough to outlive 
the constant persecution to which he or 
his family are subject. No feelings of 
chivalry actuate the Turkish mind; his 
wife and daughters are even more liable 
to insult and injury than himself. In com- 
mercial dealings the Turk is decidedly 
more to be trusted than the Greek, and 
as the morality of these Levantine traders 
is indescribably low, we may go further 
and say that the truthfulness and honesty 
of many of the Turkish burghers are quite 
remarkable, independent of any compari- 
son, but there is a great gulf between the 
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burgher tradesman and the pasha. No 
words can exaggerate the deep moral de- 
pravity of the governing class, the gentle- 
men of Turkey, the men of such charming 
manners who hospitably receive our trav- 
elling dukes and members of Parliament, 
who come away with the conviction that 
these viziers and pashas only want fair 
play to make of Turkey a paradise. To 
the initiated it is quite amusing to see how 
some gentlemen are gulled and bamboo- 
zled by these smooth-faced rogues, who 
talk so glibly, and with such an air of con- 
viction, of progress and liberal measures, 
and how even in their ordinary social 
intercourse strangers are made fools of 
for the amusement of the neighbors and 
lackeys who are present. The etiquette 
of the most ordinary social meeting is 


elaborate, and a pasha delights in offering |, 


all sorts of petty slights to his European 
visitor, while he, all unconscious of the 
treatment he is undergoing, is charmed 
with the dignified and graceful manner of 
the false rogue who is entertaining him. 
More than once have we known a Turk 
detected and roughly exposed, when his 
abject penitence has been edifying. There 
is no hereditary aristocracy at Constanti- 
nople, though there are the remains of such 
in several parts of the empire, notably in 
Bosnia, Lazistan, and Kurdistan. The 
governing class in the metropolis is re- 
cruited in various ways; partly, no doubt, 
from the sons of pashas, but mainly from 
the horde of adventurers that crowd the 
capital. It would be a curious task to get 
a list of pashas, with their origin. As 
many, not to say most, of the matrons of 
Constantinople, including women of high 
social position, have been slave girls, so 
many of their husbands have been in early 
life slave boys, and there is moreover a 
curious resemblance between the histories 
of both that is far too revolting for further 
allusion. An episode in the dismal his- 
tory of Scio will throw some light on the 
subject. Mr. Walsh says :— 


But such was not the fate of other boys, 
who were reserved for a very dismal fate. 
Some were brought into harems, some were 
kept at infamous public places in Galata to 
which Turks resort, and some are even ex- 
posed in coffee-houses on the public road. A 
friend of mine at this time coming by land 
from Smyrna met one of them in a khan, who 
earnestly entreated him to kill him. He had 
been exposed to every surrogee and low Turk 
passing the road, and felt the misery and 
degradation so acutely that he could not sur- 
vive it, Those whose fate was least severe 
were compelled to turn Mahomedans, Cir- 





cumcision was performed on forty or fifty at 
once, 

This quotation: will illustrate much of 
what passes in Turkey. Many a pasha, © 
known to fame throughout Europe, has 
been a apy sae slave boy, Circassian, 
Georgian, or Greek, condemned to a hor- 
rible moral git in his early youth, but 
having gained the favor of an influential 
pasha, has been put into an important posi- 
tion, and gradually or rapidly risen by his 
talents and cleverness. The Turks never 
hesitate to put a friend in a position of 
trust and confidence, whatever may have 
been his origin, nor do we for a moment 
mean to intimate that all careers or any- 
thing like all have so base a source; but 
too many have, and of that there can be 
no doubt. 

Most pashas can read and write; some 
are learned, but these we imagine could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand; 
some can neither read nor write. The 
caimacam of a district south of the Balkans 
was found to have been the domestic ser- 
vant of Midhat Pasha quite lately, and 
this, too, is one of the commonest origins 
of pashas. A Turkish pasha from sucha 
source is not likely to any but the 
rudimenis of literature, but having ingra- 
tiated himself with his master, he is put in 
the way of making a career for himself, 
and by dint of presents and constant ado- 
ration of his ——— patron, he is always 
protected, and eventually may rise to the 
highest positions. The career of rene- 
gades is not usually a happy one, though 
some have been brilliantly successful. 
The most striking one of recent times that 
occurs to us is that of Omar Pasha. He 
was originally a subaltern officer in the 
Grenzer Guard of Croatia, but fled across 
the frontier and became a Moslem. For 
many years he had to suffer all sorts of 
bitter contumely and privations, but at last 
secured some powerful friends, and then 
began to rise. He undertook the punish- 
ment of Beder Khan Bey, the Koordish 
chief who massacred ten thousand Chris- 
tians in the Tyari Mountains about 1845. 
Sir Stratford Canning compelled the Turks 
to —_— the perpetrators of this crime, 
and as the Porte had not been encouraged 
by the Crimean War to believe themselves 
necessary to Europe, the Kurds were pun- 
ished, and numerous captives restored to 
their homes. Omar Pasha next won lau- 
rels in the suppression of the revolt of the 
Bosnian beys in 1851-52, and lastly be- 
came Serdar-i-Ekrem, or commander-in- 
chief of the Turkish armies during the 
Crimean War, during which he cannot be 
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said to have much distinguished himself, 
nor yet to have suffered any great reverses. 
He showed no tactical talents whatever, 
* but the allies came in to save him from the 
fate which has befallen his successors in 
the late Russo-Turkish war. In Bagdad 
and other places where he was sent as 
governor, Omar Pasha proved himself as 
cruel and corrupt as any Turkish pasha, 
which qualities were probably the secret 
of his social success. The most honest 
and upright of renegades that we ever en- 
countered were those who were driven 
from their country on the suppression of 
the Hungarian revolution by the despotic 
conservative the czar Nicholas. Amongst 
these we may mention Feizi Pasha, who 
was chief of the staff during the blockade 
of Kars in 1855, and who was precisely in 
the same position in the siege of Kars in 
1877. He is a brave and upright soldier, 
but evidently has not the qualities that 
push a man on in the service of the Porte. 
Another quality besides that of subser- 
viency and corrupt pliancy has often proved 
successful in Turkey, and that is rigid 
Moslem piety, but this succeeds better in 
the country districts than in Constantinople. 
Mr. Consul Taylor, of Erzeroom, mentions 
acertain Sheikh Obeyd Ullah, near Van, 
who himself had murdered so many Chris- 
tians, and destroyed so many churches, 
that even the government of the Porte was 
scandalized, and ordered his punishment. 
He nevertheless was not molested, and 
moreover entered Erzeroom in triumph, 
for the governor-general and his function- 
aries gave him a public reception, accord- 
ing him the honors due to a saint or 
demigod. 

After all, the fons et origo mali in Tur- 
key is the Established Church. The evils 
of a Church supported and favored by the 
government are sufficiently known in coun- 
tries with less marked religious divisions : 
what must they be where but one religion 
is recognized as worthy of man, and where 
all dissenters, Ghiaours, or unbelievers, 
are only allowed to ransom their heads on 
payment of haratch, a special tax for that 
purpose; where the oath of a Christian 
cannot be taken in a Turkish court of jus- 
tice ; where such a burial certificate as the 
following was delivered by the cadi of 
Mardin to the relatives of a deceased 
Christian: “We certify to the priest of 
the Church.of Mary that the impure, putre- 
fied, stinking carcass of Saideh, damned 
this day, may be concealed under ground. 
El Said Mehemed Faizi. A. H. Rajil 2.” 

Instances of intolerance, even after4 





death, occur, we admit, in our own coun- 
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try: the same spirit, though much chas- 
tened and kept in order by public opinion, 
breaks out from time to time in English 
rural parishes ; but in this country we have 
at least a strong sense of decency, and 
above all a free expression of public opin- 
ion, with the protection of the law in ex- 
treme cases. In Turkey the dominant 
race have it all their own way, and appar- 
ently only an insignificant minority of 
this dominant race seem to disapprove 
of such outbreaks of fanaticism. A 
strong force ever ready to support the 
government in all contests with the hated 
Ghiaours exists in the softas, a body of 
young men brought up to be simultane- 
ously lawyers and clergymen, for the two 
professions may be said to be united in 
Turkey, since all law is based upon the 
Koran. Education in Turkey, as in En- 
gland, is divided into the primary or ele- 
mentary classes, and the higher courses, 
similar to our university education. At 
tached to every mosque throughout the 
empire is a mekteb, or village school, and 
here reading and writing are taught, to- 
gether with portions of the Koran which 
are learned by heart. Those of the pupils 
who are intended for liberal professions 
are removed to the medresses, where they 
pursue a laborious system of antiquated 
study, comprising rhetoric, logic, philoso- 
phy, dogma, jurisprudence, astronomy, etc. 
These students are softas, most of whom 
are enrolled in the corps of ulemas, and 
eventually become eadis and mollahs. 
They are educated and lodged and have 
one meal daily at the expense of the 
wakoof, or religious foundation. These 
medresses resemble much our own ancient 


universities in their religious exclusive- 
ness, and the conservative character of the 


studies. The. students, however, unlike 
those of most Continental cities, are in- 
tensely conservative and fanatical, looking 
on Church and State as the divinely or- 
dained state of things, and ready to fight 
all enemies, domestic or foreign, in defence 
of this shibboleth. The idea that out- 
siders, Ghiaours, Kaffirs, or dissenters, 
have any human rights, is revolting to the 
softa mind. Unlike the members of our 
universities, the softas or students are 
usually very poor. It is incredible what 
amount of self-denial these poor fellows 
undergo in pursuit of knowledge: they 
have been found at times not far from 
death through physical exhaustion from 
want of food. The softas are usually 
heard of in times of political excitement, 
and seem to have, in a measure, taken the 
place of the Janissaries, Mr. Gallenga, 
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who was in Constantinople-as the 7imes 
correspondent during the exciting days of 
1876, thus speaks of the softas : — 


The 11th of May raised the softas to the 
height of popularity. Their movement, it is 
said, was a peaceful’ one, though they had 
bought so many revolvers. It had a political 
and not a religious character, though the 
softas are “divinity and law students of a 
superior class” in a community where divinity 
and law are one and the same thing, and 
though they obey the influence of the ulemas 
—divinity doctors — whose exclusive rule is 
the Koran. Led by priests, these priestlings, 
we are told, had held meetings in the mosques, 
Their deputations delivered into the sultan’s 
hands petitions, which, backed by their im- 
posing processions at the head of a wonder- 
ing multitude, had acted on the abject fears of 
a craven monarch with sufficient power to 
work out the desired effect. The men who 
had been planning and were now accomplish- 
ing the revolution, the men who had aspired 
to power and were now grasping it—the 
pashas, the Midhats, Hussein Avnis, and their 
friends well knew what instruments the 
softas could become in their hands. They 
looked upon the support of the army as in- 
sufficient, and they could not reckon on that 
of the utterly demoralized and helpless people. 
After the fall of the Janissaries, the pashas 
reasoned, there was no power in the count 
to equal that of the softas. Arbitrary politi- 
cal rule was based here on blind religious 
submission. The vices of the State had their 
roots in the corruption of the Church. The 
despot was inviolable because he was invested 
with the character of an infallible pontiff. 
The disorder admitted only of one treatment. 
The antidote must be sought where the poison 
lay. The enslavement of the people was the 
result of the perversion of Koran truth. But 
they, the softas, wefe the interpreters of the 
Koran. 


At the commencement of the Crimean 
War, before the Western allies had come 
forward, the softas were very troublesome 
to the authorities by their fanatic impa- 
tience to fight the Ghiaours, Numbers of 
them, it was said, were put under arrest 
by the authorities and sent off to the army, 
and some were cast into prison. These 
latter were undoubtedly most to be pitied. 
The condition of the Turkish prison is 
indescribably bad. A Turkish prison 
usually consists of one or more large 
rooms, hot in summer and cold in winter. 
A long wooden construction almost two 
feet high runs along the wall, and on this 
the prisoners lie. They are of all sorts, 
young and old, and have perfect liberty to 
talk, smoke, sing, or even play on the lit- 
tle musical instruments which some bring 
with them. The younger and weaker ones 
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are bullied by the stronger ruffians. The 
food depends much upon the honesty or 
humanity of the jailers, or the pasha at the 
head of the department, and the ventila- 
tion and cleanliness leave much to be 
desired. We have described the ordinary 
lock up, but for some offenders, such as 
Bulgarian peasants, there are worse places, 


of which the following is a description : — 


I went down below the level of the paved 
court, and was confronted by a massive door 
fastened by a ponderous iron bar. The door 
was opened. I went in, and found myself in 
a large crypt entirely destitute of any skylight, 
loophole, or any cleft or fissure through which, 
the door being closed, either outer air or day- 
light could be admitted. The thick walls all 
round were damp and mouldy, and the floor 
was bare earth, muddy and foul beyond im- 
agination. There was no stretcher or board 
or pallet for a bed, no stool, no table, no 
article of furniture or utensil of any kind. 
The wretched man lay on a thin piece of 
matting, all wet, all torn to shreds, and had 
nothing besides to relieve his absolute, intense 
misery. 


Cassape, a journalist and man of letters, 
was thrown into one of these dungeons, 
but at the end of three days he was re- 
moved to one of the upper prisons, as he 
was on the point of dying. The worst 
feature in the prison question is the fact 
that people are arrested and thrown into 
these places at the arbitrary willof a great 
man, and too often from personal vindic- 
tiveness, and there may lie untried and 
apparently forgotten. e remember on 
one occasion when a new minister came 
into power, and with the proverbial zeal of 
new functionaries he inspected the prisons, 
he found an unfortunate man who had 
been in prison for years. On examining 
him, he found he had been arrested one 
night in the streets for being found withe 
out a lantern —the streets being unlight- 
ed, every person is bound to provide 
himself with a lantern —and so he was 
put into prison and there left, his case 
never being inquired into. 

One of the first of curiosities that strikes 
the eyes of oengees arriving at Constan- 
tinople, or indeed at any Eastern city, is 
the number of ownerless dogs in the 
streets. The stranger usually lands at 
Tophané, and here is a huge mound or 
dunghill, the accumulation of refuse which 
is thrown here, and part of which rolls 
into the tide of the Bosphorus. The 
organic matter on this heap naturally 
attracts the dogs. They are a listless, 
sleepy race of animals during the day, but 
in the night they are more lively, and it is 
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said that at times they are dangerous. 
They are of various forms and appearance, 
owing to the crossing at times of domes- 
ticated animals, but the genuine type is 
that of a foxy-looking animal, of a reddish 
hue, with a sharp nose and prick ears, 
almost the size of a small colley dog. 
They are sometimes called wild dogs, 
which is scarcely an accurate descrip- 
tion, as they are thoroughly domesticated 
amongst men, though they have no owners. 
They are of acertain use as scavengers, 
though this office is performed by them in 
a perfunctory manner; for the writer has 
observed that as long as they can obtain 
the offal from houses, broken bread, meat, 
and the like, they will not touch dead 
animals that the Turks allow to lie in the 
streets. These carcasses are usually 
dragged to the Bosphorus and thrown into 
the water. There is a distinct and re- 
markable organization in the dog commu- 
nity. They have their separate quarters, 
and it is death to stray into another 
quarter. 

The writer once made acquaintance 
with a mild-faced animal that lived in the 
same street, which was easily done, as 
these animals are always eager to attach 
themselves to any individual whom they 
recognize as having seen more than once, 
and a bit of bread or even a caress will at 
once win the heart of one of them. This 

r dog used to greet our appearance 
with the liveliest expressions of canine 
attachment, and he would follow us to the 
end of the street. There he stopped, 
wagging his tail, and looking wistfully and 
lovingly, but no persuasion could induce 
him to break the canine municipal law: 
slowly and sadly he returned to his haunt, 
a sort of hollow beneath.a doorstep. 

The Turks are compassionate to these 
dogs, the Christians cruel: the !atter con- 
sider them a nuisance, and persecute them 
with blows, scalding water, and poison, 
and some Christian quarters, notably Pera 
and Galata, have pretty well rid themselves 
of these creatures. The Turks gather 
together the leavings of their houses and 
throw them into the street, where they are 
quickly disposed of; but a good Moslem 
will never touch a dog, as it is an unclean 
animal. It is quite touching to see the 
affectionate invitations of a Turkish shep- 
herd dog to be caressed by his master: 
he will throw himself at his feet, whine, 
and roll in the dust, but his master merely 
answers usht—begone—which he ac- 
companies with a kick of the foot. To 
Europeans these street dogs are decidedly 
a nuisance. All night long they trouble 





the repose of the wakeful, not by contin. 
ued barking, but what is much worse, by 
sudden outbreaks of barking and howling 
every quarter or half hour. If a stranger 


passes through the street after dark he is 
liable to be severely bitten. This liability 
is not extended to the main thoroughfares, 
where the animals are accustomed to much 
night traffic, but it is quite dangerous to 
venture into unfrequented streets and 
Mr. White says of these dogs: 


quarters. 


Friendless, houseless, and maltreated, ex- 
posed to all the vicissitudes of temperature, 
feeding upon the foulest and most putrescent 
matter, sometimes starving, sometimes gorged, 
constantly fighting and wrangling, bruised and 
maimed, the natural result, one might im- 
agine, would be a tendency to hydrophobia, 
Yet, although cases of this kind have been 
known, they are extremely rare. It is difficult 
to account for this phenomenon. It would 
appear, then, as if constant exposure to cold, 
heat, rain, and snow, were in itself a pre- 
ventive ; and that meagre diet, combined with 
unrestrained liberty and communication of the 
sexes, are more efficient antidotes than regular 
food and shelter. It is possible also that the 
breed of dogs is more primitive, and less ten- 
der or’ susceptible to organic derangement 
than more pure and artificial bred races. 


We ourselves are not disposed to admit 
any of these as the real cause of this re- 
markable exemption, but we adopt fully an 
old Turkish reason which assigns to the 
dogs themselves, z.¢., to their municipal 
government, the stamping out of the mal- 
ady. When a dog becomes snappish and 
odd in his behavior he is simply torn to 
pieces by the executioners of the quarter, 
and thus the disease is stamped out. The 
beginnings of this dire disease are more 
likely to be observed by the dog neigh- 
bors than by the master men, and energetic 
measures more likely to be adopted. 
Turkey is the paradise of wild animals, 
as the Turks usually are not sportsmen. 
The waters of the Golden Horn are alive 
with beautiful seagulls, whose snowy plu- 
mage contrasts with the azure blue of the 
waters: these birds scarcely deign to get 
out of the way of the boatman’s oars, so 
tame are they. In the midst of the water 
traffic, too, are often seen shoals of por- 
poises, which rise to breathe in the midst 
of the boats and boatmen, no one mo- 
lesting them. On the southern shore 
of the Golden Horn, near Oon Kapoo 
Gate, the flocks of pigeons are enormous, 
which crowd upon the heaps of corn 
lying in the barges and elsewhere; and 
are unmolested. The gardens, full of cy- 
press and almond trees, of the great houses 
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in the midst of Stamboul proper, abound 
with turtle-doves and other birds, which 
fill the air with their gentle murmurs. 
When in course of time a Turkish quarter 
is changed to 2 Christian one, these birds 
at once fall a victim to small shot. On the 
Bosphorus itself are flocks of a peculiar 
black and white bird, which flit incessantly 
up and down the straits. These have the 
popular name of “damned souls,” the 
common superstition being that they are 
the souls of sinners condemned to perpet- 
ual unrest. They seem-never to alight, 
and it is a popular mystery how they feed 
and where they rest. The result of some 
special observation on our part proved 
that these birds, a large species of petrel, 
feed ona minute kind of crustacean mol- 
lusk, which they find in certain parts of the 
Bosphorus. They are provided with giz- 
zards, to grind the shells, and the birds 
doubtless -roost on the rocks at the en- 
trance of the Bosphorus, like the gulls. 
We have seen them floating on the sur- 
face of the Bosphorus at times, but rarely ; 
they are almost always seen on the wing, 
hence the superstition. 

The Turks ‘are usually considered bar- 
barous, and surely they are so in many 
respects: in their brutal cruelty to their 
fellow-creatures; in their utter absence of 
chivalry during war, when their conduct is 
not a whit above that of the redskins of 
America; in their treatment of women; 
in their barter of slaves; in the dirt and 
tumble-down appearance of their towns 
and cities ; and, above all, in their corrupt 
and inefficient method of administration. 
But, on the other hand, they have certain 
civilized habits in which they are decidedly 
above all Europeans. The houses of the 
ordinary citizens are decidedly cleaner, 
and in some respects enjoy a better organ- 
ization. No Turk will enter a sitting- 
room with dirtyshoes. The upper classes 
wear tight-fitting fine shoes termed mests, 
and over these, galoshes. On entering a 
house the latter are laid aside at the door, 
and so the visitor treads on the carpet 
without bringing into the dwelling-house a 
mass of impurity. The Turk never wash- 
es in dirty water, like a European: water 
is poured over his hands, so that when 
polluted it is cast away, and not poured 
again over the hands and face. Certain 
conveniences in a Turkish house are always 
decent and cleanly, forming in this respect 
a marvellous contrast to those of most 
European countries: moreover, near every 
mosque are to be found these aids to 
health and decency, giving in this respect 
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The code of etiquette is too elaborate 
and embarrassing, which is not exactly a 
mark of civilization. When Araucanians 
meet, the inquiries, felicitations, and con- 
dolences which custom demands are so 
elaborate, that the formality occupies ten 
or fifteen minutes. “ We were particularly 
struck with the punctiliousness of manners 
shown by the Balonda,” says Livingstone ; 
and in our own intercourse with the nomad 
tribes of Mesopotamia and of Kurdistan 
we found the etiquette quite embarrassing. 
The entire absence of duelling might be 
scored to the credit of the Turks, did the 
not too often substitute the poisoned cof- 
fee-cup. 

In literature (with the exception perhaps 
of divinity) the Turks are far below all 
European and most Asiatic races, while 
their knowledge of natural science may 
be said to be #z/, excepting in the case of 
certain individuals destined for medicine 
and military engineering, whose education 
is European. 

Some one has observed that the mode of 
feeding is a great mark of a nation’s cul- 
ture. When it is understood that the 
Turks use neither knives nor forks, many 
would at once rank them with outer barba- 
rians, but this would scarcely be just. 
Although food of all kinds, excepting 
soup, is carried to the mouth without any 
instruments but those which nature has 
supplied, still in other respects Turkish 
meals are conducted in a mode both 
cleanly and decent. A Turk on rising 
from his bed (which consists of mattresses 
laid on the floor and afterwards rolled up 
in a cupboard) indulges in a pipe and a 
tiny cup of black coffee. He does not eat 
until about eleven o’clock, when a some- 
what substantial breakfast is brought him, 
consisting of soup, bread, cheese, and a 
late of hashed meat mixed with vegeta- 
les. This meal serves him till dinner, 
which is eaten about seven in the evening, 
and is substantial.and well cooked. When 
dinner is announced, a servant brings in 
a metal ewer and basin, and pours water 
over the hands of the guests, presenting a 
towel, often prettily embroidered. A low 
sofra, or table, is then brought in, and 
upon this is placed a metal tray, on which 
are put spoons and pieces of bread. The 
first dish is a basin of soup, and each per- 
son dips his spoon into it, eating from what 
may be termed the soup-tureen. After 
this comes perhaps fish, then hashed meat 
and vegetables, then fowl, cooked so as to 
render its division easy. According to the 
wealth of the master of the house is the 
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length of the feast, but in very moderate 
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Turkish houses the dinners are somewhat 
elaborate, and they always end with pilaff, 
the national dish, much more national than 
either the roast beef or plum-pudding of 
the English, and as common as the maca- 
roni of Naples. No wine is drunk during 
or after the repast ; but on state occasions, 
as for example during the feast of Rama- 
zan, some very delicious sherbets are 
handed round. The gala dinners of the 
Turks often afford examples of sweets and 

astry that would not disgrace a French or 

talian confectioner, so that in matters of 
cooking, if not in eating, the Turks may 
be acquitted of barbarism. We must not 
forget to add that at the close of the dinner 
the servant comes round again with soap, 
water, and towels, the water being often 
warm and scented. Coffee and pipes fol- 
low the dinner, with conversation, and the 
guests seem not unhappy but marvellously 
dull during the joyless evenings passed 
without the gentle and refining influence 
of the best part of creation. After all we 
come to the question — “ What is civiliza- 
tion?” which will be variously answered 
by our readers. If luxury, cleanliness, and 


gentle manners combined, form civiliza- 
tion, then the Turks are highly civilized. 
If diabolical cruelty, the indulgence of ob- 
scene and unnatural passions, ignorance of 
science and the actual state of the world, 


constitute barbarism, then are these people 
barbarous. They have at least proved to 
the world that they are deficient in states- 
manship, since their system of government 
is little else than an organization of brig- 
andage, under which life, honor, and the 
property of millions are at the mercy of 
ruffians in the service of the government ; 
while at not unfrequent periods some hor- 
rible massacre startles- the world, and 
proves that the proverbial character of the 
Turk is still unchanged after centuries of 
contact with Europe. 

There are abundance of both mosques 
and churches at Constantinople. A stran- 
ger would have no difficulty in finding the 

ormer, which are conspicuous all over the 
city, but it requires some ingenuity to find 
the latter. They are hidden in holes and 
corners, and are made as unobtrusive as 
ssible, just like the old Quaker meeting- 
ouses and Nonconformist chapels built 
two hundred years ago, when religious in- 
tolerance in ngland almost equalled that 
of Turkey. All mosques have revenues 
amply sufficient for keeping them in repair. 
No demands in the shape of tithes, collec- 
tions, or entrance money are ever made 
from the faithful; but if Europeans wish 
to visit these places they pay very highly, 
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and are obliged to take with them a guard 
to protect them from the fanaticism of the 
population, and even then, as in an in- 
stance recorded by Mr. Gallenga, they run 
some risk. The clergy of a first-class 
mosque such as that at Sofia consist of, 
1st, a sheikh, or dean, whose duty it is to 
preach a-sermon after midday prayer on 
Fridays, and whose rank may be described 
as episcopal; 2nd, of two or more kha- 
tibs, who recite the khoutba, or prayer 
for the Prophet and sultan; 3rd, of four 
imaums, who alternately recite the five 
namaz; 4th, of from twelve to twenty 
muezzin, who call to prayers from the min- 
arets, and also chant during namaz from 
the gallery in the chancel, — the voices of 
many of these men are quite musical, and 
when heard from the minarets at sunset, 
there are few greater treats to the lovers 
of vocal music; sth, of some fifteen to 
twenty kayims, who are the working ser- 
vants of the mosques, engaged in sweep- 
ing, lighting, guarding, etc. The mosques 
in Constantinople are divided into three 
classes, called jamy-y-salatinn (imperial 
laces of worship), which are mosques 
uilt by sultans and the mothers of sul- 
tans; secondly, jamy (places of assembly), 
built by mothers of sultans during their 
husbands’ lives, by sultans’ daughters or 
sisters, or by other great personages; of 
these there are two hundred and twenty- 
seven; thirdly, the common mejid, of 
which there are about three hundred. 
— who gives us this information, 
adds : — ; 


The annual revenues arising from the dif- 
ferent imperial wakoofs (mosque endowments) 
being more than triple the expenses required 
for each mosque, the increase of property by 
accumulation is great, and would be still 
greater were it not for malversation and pecu- 
lation on one side, and the necessities of suc- 
cessive governments, or rather of successive 
sovereigns, on the other. There being no 
power higher than that of the imperial nazir, 
and the books and treasure being kept within 
ths seraglio, both are at the disposal of the 
sultan, 


There has of late been expressed much 
astonishment at the money produced for 
the purchase of material of war by a bank- 
rupt nation — vast cargoes of arms from 
America have been paid for in solid cash. 
The Russians have ignorantly supposed 
that our ministry could dispose of funds 
unknown to the nation, and that English . 
gold was poured into the coffers of the 
sultan, but we have often pointed out the 
wakoof as the origin of the money. Ina 
battle for life and death the ulemas would 
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bring forth the treasures of the mosques, 
with which to combat the infidels; for all 
war is a holy war, provided the enemy is 
not a Moslem gra and the Moslem 
priesthood would joyfully bear consider- 
able sacrifices for such a cause. 

For nearly a hundred years after the 
conquest of Constantinople the Christians 
retained several fine churches, though the 
magnificent cathedral of St. Sophia had 
from the first been devoted to Moslem 
uses ; but during the bloody reign of Se- 
lim I. (about 1520) the sultan formed a 
grand scheme for the conversion of his 
heretical subjects. . After a huge massa- 
cre of the Moslem sect of Shiis, he re- 
solved forcibly to convert his Christian 
subjects and turn their churches into 
mosques. In order to fortify his con- 
science he put before the grand mufti, the 
head of the law, the question, “ Which is 
the more meritorious, to conquer the 
whole world, or to convert the nations to 
Islam?” The mufti unhesitatingly an- 
swered that the conversion of the world 
was the more meritorious. The sultan hav- 
ing obtained this official opinion in the 
form of a fetva, ordered the grand vizier to 
change all the churches into mosques, to 
forbid the practice of the Christian relig- 
ion, and to offer the alternative of the 
sword or the Koran to all Christians. 
The grand vizier, aghast at the decree, 
procured for the Greek patriarch an audi- 
ence before the Divan at Adrianople. He 
strongly my ye to the pledges given by 
Mahomet the conqueror when Constanti- 


nople was taken p! assault, ne cer- 
e () 


Koran which forbid 
compulsory conversion. The sultan yield- 
ed so far as to spare the lives of the 
Christians, but all the best churches were 
converted into mosques. 

By far the most magnificent mosque in 
the world ,is that of St. Sophia, once the 
most glorious of Christian temples. The 
vast dome is one of the wonders of the 
world. Concealed beneath the whitewash, 
with which the Turks have covered the 
interior, are various beautiful vestiges of 
its Christian origin, which in all human 
probability wilhsome day be uncovered to 
delight a Greek congregation. 

Did space permit we might endeavor to 
describe the exquisite scenery of the nar- 
row channel called the Bosphorus, whose 
banks are lined with the summer houses 
of the citizens, and which opens into the 
Black Sea. This channel is fifteen miles 
long. We might describe the interminable 
labyrinths of arched passages called the 
tcharshié, or bazaars, where every con- 
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ceivable kind of goods are sold, for asa 
rule Stamboul contains no shops, all the 
goods being sold in these centres of traffic. 
Then we might dilate upon the various 
races of Europeans and Asiatics which 
crowd the streets, and offer to the curious 
eye a greater diversity of costume than is 
to be found in any other city in the world. 
But we must be content with the imper- 
fect sketch we have given to the reader, 
only venturing to add the hope that a new 
era is a on this interesting city, 
and that it will soon become the abode 
of civilization and enlightenment, having 
ceased to be the lair of Asiatic tyrants. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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I, 


IT was in Homburg that I first met him. 
I had finished the noonday breakfast which 
I always take at the Cursaal, and was sit- 
ting on the terrace in front of that estab- 
lishment, smoking the one morning cigar 
allowed me by my doctor, and contemplat- 
ing with indolent satisfaction the sunny 
gardens before me and all the soft lights 
and shades that lay upon the distant 
woods, when he came clattering down the 
steps of the restaurant in his tight blue 
hussar uniform, his Hessian boots, and 
flat forage-cap, and pulling up suddenly 
within a few paces of my chair, began to 
slap his breast and rummage in his scanty 
coat-tail pockets in oearth of something 
which was evidently not to be found there. 
He was a tall, handsome young fellow, 
with clear blue i and a fair moustache, 
a young fellow of a type by no means un- 
common in the German army; but some- 
thing — I don’t know whether it was his 
size, or his good looks, or a prophetic in- 
stinct — attracted my attention to him at 
once. A slight cloud overspread his feat- 
ures as he realized the futility of his 
search, and for a moment or two he seemed 
uncertain what to do next; but presently, 
becoming aware of the gcrutiny of an 
elderly Englishman of benevolent aspect, 
he cheered up, as with a sudden inspiration, 
and approaching me in a couple of strides, 
raised his right hand to the side of his 
cap, bowed very low from the waist, and 
gratified me with one of the brightest 
smiles I had ever seen upon a human 
countenance. 

“TI have done a most stupid thing,” said 
he, speaking with a strong German accent, 
but without hesitation or a shadow of 
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embarrassment; “I have left my Cigarren- 
étui at the hotel. Dare I give myself the 
liberty to ask if you have a cigar to spare 
in your pocket ?” 

Of course I handed him my case without 
further ado. I suppose that no man living 
could be churl enough to refuse such a 
request ; but I was amused by it neverthe- 
less; for it was one that an Englishman 
would have died rather than address to a 
total stranger; and indeed the article 
required was to be purchased close at 
hand in the Cursaal restaurant, where my 
esteemed friend M. Chevet keeps some of 
the choicest brands. 

The young officer, however, had his 
reasons for not choosing to avail himself 
of this convenient proximity, and dis- 
closed them with engaging candor, after 
taking a light from me. 

“ Now this is a very goot cigar,” he was 
kind enough to remark, seating himself 
astride upon an iron chair. “ If I would 
buy such a one by Chevet, I would have 
to pay a mark for him. One mark — yes, 
that is what they have asked me last night 
— it is unheard of! For you Englishmen, 
who pay without bargaining, that is very 
well; but we Germans” (Chairmans he 
pronounced it) “are not such fool—I 
mean, we know better what is the fair 
price.” 

His ease of manner was simply inimi- 
table; I have never seen anything like it 
before or since. It arose, 1 imagine, from 
that unsuspecting good-will towards the 
world at large which makes children who 
are not afflicted with shyness such charm- 
ing companions. I was delighted with 
him. He chatted away so pleasantly and 
amusingly for a quarter of an hour that I 
was quite sorry when a formidable posse 
of comrades in arms — dragoons, uhlans, 
hussars, and I know not what other speci- 
mens of the imperial German cavalry — 
came clanking along the terrace, and car- 
ried him off with them. Before this he 
had given me his card, which bore ‘the 
name of Count Waldemar von Ravens- 
burg; had informed me that he he'd a 
lieutenant’s conwnission in a Wiirtemberg 
hussar regiment, and was in Homburg for 
the purpose of riding in some proposed 
military steeplechases ; and had strongly 
advised me to dine that evening at the 
Hessischer Hof, where he said I should 
get good German fare, greatly superior to 
the spurious French cooking of the more 
fashionable hotels. 

“1 shall be dining there myself, mit all 
my friends,” he added, by way of final 
inducement. 2 





Under ordinary circumstances such a 
consideration as this would have sufficed 
of itself to drive me elsewhere in search of 
my evening sustenance; for sincerely as 
I appreciate the many amiable social 

ualities of German officers, I know what 
these gentlemen are when a number of 
them get together, and I am fond neither 
of being deafened nor of having to bellow 
like a skipper in a gale of wind, in order 
to make my own remarks audible. But I 
had taken such a fancy to Count Walde- 
mar, he struck me as so genial and origi- 
nal a type of fellow-creature, that I was 
loth to lose any opportunity of prosecut- 
ing my acquaintance with him; and ac- 
cordingly the dinner-hour (half past five) 
found me at the door of the little Hes- 
sischer Hof. 

A most cacophonous din burst upon my 
ears, as I entered, from an assemblage of 
spurred and uniformed warriors, who, as 
the manner of their nation is, were exchang- 
ing civilities in accents suggestive of furi- 
ous indignation. My young hussar de- 
tached himself from the group, greeted me 
with the warmth of an old friend, and pre- 
sented me to each of his comrades in turn. 

“ Meestr Cleefford — Herr von Blechow, 
Herr von Rochow, Herr von Katsow, Herr 
von Wallwitz, Herr von Zedlitz, Herr von 
Zezschwitz,” etc., etc. Perhaps these were 
not their names: indeed, now I come to 
think of it, 1 believe they ran into consid- 
erably more syllables; but it does not 
much matter. They Were all very polite, 
and indeed were as pleasant and joviala 
set of youths as one could wish to meet. 
During dinner the conversation turned 
chiefly upon races and steeplechases, giv- 
ing opportunity for many thrilling anec- 
dotes, and with our dessert we had some 
sweet champagne, over which we grew 
very merry and noisy. 

When it was all over, Count Waldemar 
hooked his arm within mine, and in this 
familiar fashion we strolled out into the 
street, where (for it was early in August) 
broad daylight still reigned, and slant sun- 
rays from the west streamed upon the 
long row of yellow droschkes with their 
patient, net-covered horses, upon the shiny 
hats of the drivers, upon the trim orange- 
trees in their green tubs, and upon the 
distinguished visitors — English almost 
exclusively — who, by twos and threes, 
were slowly wending their way towards 
the terrace, where the band would soon 
strike up. Gusts of cool, fresh air were 
sweeping down from the blue Taunus 
range, setting the little flags upon the 
Cursaal fluttering, and banging a shutter 
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here and there. Imagine to yourself a 
stalwart young hussar, moving with that 
modicum of swagger from which no cav- 
alry man that ever lived is quite free, and 
which very tight clothes render to ‘some 
extent compulsory upon their wearer; 
imagine, arm-in-arm with him, an English- 
man of something under middle height 
and something over middle age, clad in a 
grey frock-coat and trousers and tall white 
hat, and you will have before your mind’s 
eye a picture which, I grieve to think, is 
not wholly wanting in elements of the 
ridiculous. 

I have reason to believe that the drosch- 
ke-drivers saw it in this light; I fear 
that my compatriots did; I know that I 
did myself. But I am perfectly sure that 
the excellent Count Waldemar was not 
only free from the faintest suspicion that 
our appearance could provoke a smile, but 
that he never could have been brought to 
understand in the least why it should do 
so. Noone could laugh louder or longer 
than he, upon occasion ; but then he must 
have something to laugh at; and it would 
have been impossible to convince him that 
there could be any joke in the simple fact 
of two gentlemen walking together arm-in- 
arm. He was in all things the most com- 
pletely unselfconscious mortal I have ever 
known. 

For my own part, I am not ashamed to 
confess —or rather I am ashamed, but do 
confess —that the notion of being prom- 
enaded up and down the terrace, under 
the eyes of all my friends and acquaint- 
ances, by this long-legged and rather loud- 
voiced young officer alarmed me so much 
that I was fain to insist upon leading him 
down one of the more secluded alleys. 
He did not want to walk that way; he 
said we should neither hear the music nor 
see the people there ; but I pointed out to 
him that it would be impossible for me to 
give my whole attention to his conversa- 
tion in a crowd; and so, being a most 
good-natured soul, he yielded, and went 
on chatting about Stuttgardt, and his regi- 
ment, and his brother officers, and his 
horses, in all of which subjects he seemed 
to think that I must be greatly interested. 
And so indeed I was — or, at least, in his 
treatment of them. 

Just as we reached the point where the 
Untere Promenade crosses the Cursaal 
gardens we were met by a party of En- 
glish people—an old lady, three young 
ones, and a couple of men carrying shawls 
—who came up the steps talking and 
laughing, and passed on towards the band. 
I should not have noticed them particu- 





latly had not a sudden convulsive jerk of 
my captive arm made me aware that my 
companion had some reason for feeling 
moved by their vicinity. The manner in 
which he paused, and, gazing after them, 
profoundly sighed, would have sufficientl 
revealed the nature of that reason, even if 
he had intended to conceal it — which of 
course he did not. 

“ Now I shall tell you something,” said 
he, with an air of confidential candor all 
his own. “The lady you see there — the 
tall one who is walking alone — it is she 
whom I mean to make my wife.” 

“Indeed?” I answered. “I am sorry, 
then, that I did not look at her more 
closely. May I venture to ask her name?” 

- Ah, diess I cannot just tell you. But 
it begins mit an S—that I know; for I 
have seen the monogram upon her fan.” 

“Your love affair is not very far ad- 
vanced then?” 

“ Advanced? no; it is not yet com- 
menced; but that is no matter. I have 
three whole days more to spend here, and in 


‘three days one maydo much. Oh, and we 


do not see one another now for the first 
time.. Last summer we have met in a 
bath.” ; 

“Ina bath?” I echoed, rather startled 

“You do not say bath—no? Well, in 
a watering-place. It is true that I have 
not been able to make myself acquaint mit 
her; but my eyes have spoken. I think 
she has perhaps understood. And now I 
was thinking at dinner that you might pre- 
sent me.” 

“To the lady? My dear sir, T should 
like nothing better; but unfortunately I 
never saw her before in my life.” 

“Versteht sich! That is no difficulty. 
You are English — she is English; you 
have friends here who will certainly know 
her. 

I interrupted my impetuous companion 
by observing that he was evidently under 
some misapprehension as to the social . 
relations of the English abroad. Even 
upon the doubtful supposition that the un- 
known lady and I had some common 
acquaintance in Homburg, it by no means 
followed that I could venture to request 
an introduction to her for myself —still 
less for a friend. 

“ Besides,” I added, “all sorts of peo- 
ple travel nowadays: this — may be a 
duchess, or she may be a tailor’s daugh- 
ter. In the first case, you see, she would 
probably decline to have anything to say 
to me; and in the second I should not 
particularly care about knowing her.” 

He appeared to be rather surprised than 
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shaken by these objections. For a few 
seconds he contemplated me wonderingly, 
stroking his moustache, and murmuring, 
“ What a pitee!” but his self-confidence 
was not long in returning to him. 

* Never mind !” he resumed cheerfully ; 
“ we must make the attempt — that can do 
no harm. You will try to make yourself 
presented to her to-night, and if you suc- 
ceed, you will present me to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

I don’t think it struck him for a moment 
that there was anything cool in this propo- 
sal. He uttered it in the most matter-of- 
fact tone in the world, patted me encour- 
agingly on the shoulder, and then, remark- 
ing that Herr von Wallwitz would be 
waiting for him, said he would leave me 
to accomplish my mission. I afterwards 
found that he was in the habit of issuing 
his behests in this calm manner, and that, 
somehow or other, they were generally 
obeyed. 

Whether it was owing to the power of 
Count Waldemar’s reliance. upon human 
friendliness, or to the pliancy of my own 
nature, which has led me into many a 
scrape first and last, I can’t say ; but certain 
it is that in this instance he gained his point. 
For, as chance would have it, the very first 
person whom I met on returning to the 
terrace, where the lamps were now lighted, 
and where the fashionable world of Hom- 
burg was gossiping, flirting, and prome- 
nading to the accompaniment of an excel- 
lent band, was little Tommy Tufnell, who 
knows, or says he knows, everybody from 
the Prince of Wales downwards ; and as, 
immediately after this encounter, I hap- 
pened to espy the fair unknown sitting in 
the midst of a circle of friends, I took the 
opportunity to ask my companion whether 
he could give me any information about 
her, at the same time expressing a careless 
wish to make her acquaintance. Tommy, 
of course, knew her perfectly well — most 

. intimately, in fact — had known her peo- 
le all his life. “She was a Miss Grey — 
arwickshire Greys, you know,” he ob- 
served explanatorily. He further informed 
me that she was a widow, and that her 
present name was Seymour. “ Married 
r Jack Seymour of the 25th Hussars,” 

e continued. “You remember Jack, of 
course. No? Ah, well, he wasa baddish 
lot, poor fellow. Broke his neck out 
hunting — just as well perhaps. Had D.T. 
twice, and was not over and above kind to 
his wife, I’m afraid. She is here with her 
aunt, Mrs. Grey, and her cousins — charm- 
ing people. Come along, and I’ll intro- 
duce you. Upon my word, Clifford, you 
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old fellows, when you get away from 
your wives, and come abroad on the loose, 
there’s no end to the games you're up to! 
All safe with me, you know.—sha’n’t say 
anything about it to Mrs. Clifford,” adds 
the facetious Tommy, wagging his head 
and nudging me after a favorite fashion of 
his, which I am quite sure he would aban- 
don if he only knew how very much I dis- 
like it. 

Presently I was making my best bow 
before the little group of ladies above 
mentioned. The two young men whom I 
had seen entering the gardens with them 
stopped talking and stared, evidently won- 
dering what the deuce this tiresome old 
fogey wanted; but as I showed no dispo- 
sition to interrupt their respective flirta- 
tions with the pretty Miss Greys, they 
soon began to whisper again, and ceased 
to notice me. Tufnell obligingly en 
Mrs. Grey, a stout, good-humored looking 
old person, in an animated discussion as to 
the effect of the Homburg waters upon 
suppressed gout; and Mrs. Seymour with- 
drew a corner of her dress from a chair 
which stood conveniently at her side. I 
availed myself of the tacit permission thus 
conveyed, and dropped into it, profiting 
by the light of an adjacent gas-lamp to 
survey at my leisure the lady who had 
made so facile a conquest of Count Wal- 
demar. 

I saw a slim, but well-proportioned fig- 
ure, clad in a handsome silk dress, the cut 
of which, even to my masculine eyes, be 
trayed the hand of an artist —a face nei- 
ther beautiful nor plain, surmounted by a 
profusion of little fair curls, arranged, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day, so as to 
anal the forehead, a picturesque hat, a 
pair of diamond solitaire earrings — upon 
the whole a person completely unremark- 
able, but at the same time (to use an ad- 
jective which I abhor, but cannot replace), 
decidedly stylish. Why any one should 
have fallen in love with Mrs. Seymour at 
first sight it was not very easy to under- 
stand, though taking her altogether, she 
made a favorable impression upon me. She 
had a frank, pleasant smile and clear grey 
eyes, and talked away agreeably enough, 
in an easy, conventional way, about Hom- 
burg, about the recent Goodwood meeting, 
the latest scandal, and what not. In short 
she was so exactly like everybody else 
that I had no hesitation in crediting her 
with just so much of good nature, com- 
mon sense, selfishness, and solid principls 
as are required to make up a well-balanced 
character, nor any doubt but that she 
would be quite the last woman in the 
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world to marry a scatterbrained German 
hussar, after a courtship of three days’ 
duration. 

She bowed or nodded to so many of the 
passers-by, during the time that I was sit- 
ting beside her, that I formed a shrewd 
guess that, among the many obstacles 
which seemed to lie in the path of m 
audacious young friend, that most formi- 
dable one of wealth was not likely to be 
wanting. Later in the evening I again 
came across Tommy Tufnell in the 
saal, whither I had repaired to have a 
look at the young people dancing before I 
went to bed, pe I took occasion to ques- 
tion him upon this point. 

“Ok, yes, she is very well off,” an- 
swered Tommy carelessly ; “ that is, com- 
fortably off, you know—three or four 
thousand a year, or something like that, I 
should think, and no children. It would 
have been more if poor Seymour had gone 
over to the majority a little sooner. He 
always lived beyond his income, and lat- 
terly he lost rather heavily on the turf.” 

Mentally summing up, as I walked 
home, all that I had heard and seen of 


Mrs. Seymour, I came to the conclusion 
that to introduce Count Waldemar to her 
would be merely to cause disappointment 


to him, annoyance to her, and inconven- 
ience to myself; and I therefore deter- 
mined that I would do nothing of the sort. 
Had I been a little better acquainted with 
the young Wiirtemberger, I should not have 
made this resolution; for I subsequently 
discovered him to be one of those people 
who invariably get their own way, where- 
as I, for some occult reason, seldom or 
never get mine. 

When I went down to the springs at 
half past seven the next morning, in obe- 
dience to the rule laid down for me by my 
doctor, whom should I see approaching 
the Elisabethen-Brunnen but Mrs. Sey- 
mour. She looked very nice and fresh in 
her cotton dress, and saluted me witha 
friendly nod and smile. Side by side we 
drained our bitter draught, and then, as 
neither of us was provided with a com- 
panion, we could not well help turning 
away to go through the prescribed twenty 
minutes of moderate exercise together. 
We took our way down the shady avenue 
so familiar to Englishmen, while the morn- 
ing sun streamed through the leaves over 
our heads, throwing long blue shadows 
from the trees across the dewy grass of 
the park, while the throng of water-drink- 
ers tramped steadily up-and down, and the 
bandsmen in their kiosk scraped and toot- 
led away as merrily as if they really en- 
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joyed py Hewng d at that unnatural 
hour. Half London met or: passed us as 
we walked. Peers and tradesmen, judges 
and generals, members of Parliament and 
members’ of the stock exchange, they 
plodded on — they, their wives and their 
daughters — a queer miscellany of Anglo- 
Saxon samples, without a single German; 
barring H. S. H. the Grand Duke of Hal- 
backer, among'them. I had just pointed 
out this remarkable circumstance to my 
fair compan‘on when a sudden grip of my 
left arm above the elbow warned me that 
I had spoken too hastily. Here, sure 
enough, was a German, and one who had 
no notion of being ignored either. 

“Goot morning!” he cried cheerily. 
“ Now this is a very fortunate thing, that 
I just happen to meet you.” 

I was not quite so sure of that; but I 
answered him civilly, and he hooked him- 
self on to me without any ceremony. I 
resumed my conversation with Mrs. Sey- 
mour, and after we had progressed a few 
yards, Count Waldemar began poking me 
with his elbow ina way which I under- 
stood, but did not choose to notice. Find- 
ing these gentle hints of no avail, he 
followed them up presently by such a 
tremendous blow in my ribs that I pos+ 
itively staggered under it.. I looked up at 
him reproachfully, shook my head, and 
tried to form with my lips the words, 
“Can’t be done. Will explain afterwards.” 
But it was no good. 

“TI hear not one wort von wass you 
say,” was his response, delivered in sten- 
torian tones; after which he continued, 
without lowering his voice in the least, 
“ Will you not do me the honor to present 
me to madame?” 

What could I do? 

“Mrs. Seymour, will you allow me to 
introduce Count Waldemar von Ravens- 
burg,” says I, perhaps a little sulkily ; and 
I noticed that a mischievous gleam of 
amusement swept across the lady’s face 
as she returned Count Waldemar’s pro- 
found bow. No doubt he had been mak- 
ing eyes at her with that thoroughness of 
purpose which distinguished his every 
deed. 

Now that I had acted contrary to my 
better judgment, and done what was re- 

uired of me, it obviously remained only 
that I should take myself off; and indeed 
it was time for my second glass of water. 
So, when we had reached the Elisabethen- 
Brunnen, whither we all three returned to- 
ether, I judiciously caught sight ef a 
riend, and slipped away. 

While listening to the plaints of old Mr. 
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Porteous upon the subject of his gouty 
toes, I kept an eye upon the count and the 
widow, who were sustaining an animated 
dialogue on the further side of the spring. 
I saw her finish her potion; I saw him 
seize the empty glass, hand it to the atten- 
dant maiden to be refilled, and drain it 
with a gusto for which the inherent proper- 
ties of the water were hardly sufficient to 
‘account; I saw him repeat this foolhardy 
action twice — thrice, and then walk away 
at Mrs. Seymour’s side as coolly as you 
please. I believe he would have pocketed 
the tumbler, like Sir Walter Scott, had not 
his uniform been far too tight to permit of 
such a proceeding. 

Merciful powers ! three glasses of Elisa- 
bethen straight off the reel! And I who 
am allowed but two; and must walk about 
for twenty minutes after the first, and for 
an hour after the second, under peril of 
I know not what awful consequences! I 
took a couple of turns along the avenue 
beside Porteous’s bath-chair, and then con- 
cluded my walk in the company of some 
other fellow-sufferers ; but I heard little of 
what they said, for I could not take my 
eyes off that young man. I watched him 
as the islariders watched Saint Paul of old, 
waiting for tardy Nemesis to overtake 
him, and I was almost disappointed to 
see that he came out of the ordeal as 
scathless as the apostle. My faith in my 
favorite spring received a blow that morn- 
ing from which it has never fully recov- 
ered. Meanwhile the unconscious dis- 
turber of my peace was to all appearance 
getting on ata great pace with Mrs. Sey- 
mour. Their conversation did not appear 
to flag for a moment; and every now and 
then the sound of his laughter reached m 
ears above the din of the band, the shut- 
fling of footsteps, and the buzz of many 
voices. Such a jolly, joyous laugh as it 
was! No snigger, nor cackle, nor half- 
smothered outburst, but a fine, rich ho-ho- 
ho! as natural and irrepressible as_ the 
song of a bird, and, to ‘my ears, nearly as 
musical. I declare that, if I had been a 
woman, I should have felt three-parts in- 
clined to marry Count Waldemar for the 
mere sake of his laugh, knowing that it 
could only proceed from the most manly 
and honest of hearts. 

He caught me up after I had set my face 
homewards, and clapped me on the shoul- 
der with much warmth. “You are my 
very goot friend,” he was good enough to 
say. ‘I shall never forget wass you have 
done for me.” 

“You have nothing to thank me for. I 
should not have introduced you if you,had 





not forced me into doing so,” I replied 
candidly. ‘The truth is, there is no 
chance for you. I know my countrywom- 
en better than you can do, and I assure 
you that, though Mrs. Seymour may find 
it amusing enough to hear you talk, she 
will no more think of accepting your offer 
(if you are foolish enough to make her 
one) than she would of drinking three 
glasses of mineral water, highly charged 
with carbonic acid gas, because your lips 
had happened to touch the rim of the tum- 
bler.” 

“ Now, that we shall see,” he rejoined, 
in no way disconcerted. 

“ Setting aside the question of your na- 
tionality and of her very slight acquaint- 
ance with you,” I continued, “I must tell 
you that she is a woman of considerable 
fortune.” 

“‘ Ja — so?” quoth he, quite imperturb- 
ably. “That is all the better; for I am 
myself a poor man. Money brings not 
happiness, but is no bad addition to happi- 
ness.” 

The perfect good faith with which this 
copybook maxim was enunciated was in its 
way inimitable. It was clearly absurd to 
waste more words upon one so ignorant of 
the first guiding principles of civilized so- 
ciety, so I went home to breakfast. 


Il. 


I Am one of those who look vack with 
regret to the palmy old days of MM. Blanc 
and Bénazet. I never could see that the 
interests of public morality required the 
suppression of the gaming-tables, nor, for 
that matter, that it is the legitimate prov- 
ince of governments to look after the mor- 
als of law-abiding people at all. It has 
always seemed to me that, if I had gam- 
bling propensities, it would be far better 
for me to indulge them in public than in 
private. Those who stake against the 
bank play with an adversary who at least 
has no cards up his sleeve, who expects no 
“revenge” from a winner, who neither 
takes nor offers IOU’s, who gaius with- 
out unseemly exultation, and may be 
“broken” without being ruined. Of 
course I know all about the clerks who 
used to rob their masters’ tills, and the 
peasants whose hardly-earned wages used 
to disappear on Saturday nights over the 
green cloth ; but an obligatory deposit of 
twenty pounds or so, to be returned on the 
departure of the visitor, would have effec- 
tually excluded these simple folks; and 
really, if our rulers are to begin protecting 
us against ourselves, where are they to 


stop? Why should we not be forbidden 
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to back a horse, or to invest our money in 
South American securities, or to go out 
in wet weather without an umbrella and 
cork soles? 

I feel the more free to sayall this inas- 
much as neither M. Blanc nor M. Bénazet 
ever made a single thaler out of me, except 
in indirect ways. It is not from any love 
of trente et guarante or roulette in them- 
selves that I would fain see a restoration 
of those merry monarchs, but because their 
little kingdoms, which were once so joy- 
ous, are now left desolate, or nearly so. 
Their flower-gardens are growing less 
flowery every year ; their well-mown lawns 
are well-mown no longer; their paths are 
grass-grown, or strewed with falling leaves ; 
their prime donne and Parisian actors find 
more lucrative summer engagements else- 
where; the very gilding on their palace 
walls is beginning to tarnish, and will, per- 
haps, ‘not be renewed; for where is the 
money to come from ? 

Homburg, it is true, is more highly fa- 
vored than its neighbors, fashion having 
chosen to decree of late years that it 
should be the proper thing for the En- 
glish great world to repair thither for a 
time at the close of the London season; 
and I must confess that now, when I do 
my annual three weeks of water-drinking, 
I mix in a more aristocratic as well as 
more respectable society than of yore. 
But then it is a considerably duller one. 
With the exception of lawn-tennis and 
dancing, neither of which relaxations are 
altogether suitable to the age of a majority 
of the Curgdste, Homburg is somewhat 
wanting in amusements in these latter 
days; and I suppose that is why every- 
body was so determined to be present at 
the steeplechases mentioned to me by 
Count Waldemar, that, on the appointed 
day, there was not a carriage to be had in 
the town for love or money. I myself was 
glad enough to accept the offer of a box- 
seat from some friends; for, anxious 
though I was to see how my new friend 
would acquit himself in the saddle, I had 
no idea of trudging two or three miles 
under a blazing sun for that or any other 
purpose. 

The improvised course was pleasantly 
situated upon a slope of the Taunus 
Mountains, commanding a wide view of 
the rolling plain on which Homburg 
Stands, of yellow cornfields and waving 
woods, and the spires of Frankfort glitter- 
ing in the distance. Mounted policemen 
in spiked helmets were galloping hither 
and thither without any ostensible object ; 
flags were fluttering, a military band was 
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in full blast ; a large concourse of country 
people in holiday garb lined the hillside, 
and a triple row of carriages, displaying 
much quaint variety in build, was drawn 
up in the neighborhood of the winning- 
post. 

In one of the latter I soon made out 
Mrs. Seymour, of whom, after the ex- 
change of a féw commonplaces, I could 
not forbear from inquiring her opinion of 
Herr von Ravensburg. She laughed 
heartily, as at some diverting reminiscence, 

“Charming!” she replied. “ Thank 
you so very much for introducing him to 
me. I don’t know when I have met any- 
one who has made me laugh so much.” 

I doubted whether this were exactly the 
impression the young gentlemen had in- 
tended to produce, and | said so. 

“ He does not intend to produce any im- 
pression at all,” answered Mrs. Seymour. 
“ That is just what makes him so delight- 
ful. Instead of thinking about himself, 
as most Englishmen do, he thinks about 
the person he is talking to — and tells you 
what he thinks, too, in the most innocent 
manner.” 

“Did he tell you what he thought of 
you?” I asked. 

“ He did indeed. He’said I wore false 
hair, and that that was very bad taste. 
Also he informed me that I ought not to 
go down to the springs in the morning 
alone.” 

“ How very rude of him! Did he say 
nothing more than that?” 

“Oh, yes, he paid me some compliments. 
He could hardly do less after being so 
plain-spoken. Ah, here he is. Now we 
shall have some fun.” 

The dialogue that ensued was funny 
enough in all conscience, but I doubt 
whether Mrs. Seymour fully appreciated 
the humor of it. To an onlooker noth- 
ing could have been more comical than 
the freak of fate which had brought to- 
gether these two widely differing types of 
humanity, and had inspired each of them 
with a desire to penetrate: beneath the 
outer crust of the other’s individuality. 
By education, by habit, in thought and in 
mode of expression, they were as remote 
from one another as a Chinaman from a 
Choctaw ; and I question whether they had 
a single quality in common, unless it were 
that of good-nature. Mrs. Seymour under- 
stood, no doubt, that this young German 
was greatly smitten with her—she must 
have been blind indeed to have ignored 
that — but I think that her comprehension 
of him began and ended there. As for 
him, he palpably could make nothng of the 
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English lady whose charms had coh- 


quered his heart. It was easy to see that | j 


he was a little shocked, as well as fasci- 
nated, by her freedom of manner. The 
idioms of her fashionable slang puzzled 
him, and he could not quite follow her 
quick repartees. More than once I caught 
-him gazing at her with a look of troubled 
ihoniidonent in his blue eyes, which 
st melted into a smile as reflection 
rought him a clue to her meaning. 

“Ah, you wass laughing at me,” he 
would exclaim, breaking into one of his 
own hearty peals at this remarkable dis- 
-covery. And then fat Mrs. Grey would 
laugh too, without knowing why; and so 
by ‘degrees we all became very friendly 
and merry. 

In the mean time the afternoon was 
wearing on. The three first events on the 
card —steeplechases they called them, 
but the obstacles to be surmounted were 
not of a very formidable kind — were dis- 

sed of, and the time was approaching 
or the great race of the day, in which 
Count Waldemar was to take part. We 
all wished him success when he left us, 
and, as he hurried away, I noticed that he 
was twirling between his finger and thumb 
a white rose very much resembling a clus- 
ter of those flowers which Mrs. Seymour 
wore in the front of her dress. 

After a short delay the riders came out, 
and thundered past us, one by one —a 
— cap and, a steering a big- 

oned, fiddle-headed roan; a blue jacket 
and black sleeves struggling with a chest- 
nut who seemed a little too much for him ; 
then some half-dozen others, whose colors, 
to tell the truth, I have forgotten, and 
likewise their horses. Last of all Count 
Waldemar cantered by, mounted on alittle 
brown horse whose looks did not take 
the fancy of the ladies. Nor, for that 
matter, were they much better satisfied 
with the appearance of the count himself. 
He wore his uniform —a queer costume, 
certainly, in which to ride a race —and 
what had he done with that white rose 
but stuck it in the side of his flat cap, 
where, I must confess, it looked ex- 
cessively absurd and conspicuous. Mrs. 
Seymour was not a little annoyed, I think, 
by this bold advertisement of her favor, 
but she was too much a woman of the 
world to make mountains out of molehills. 

However, she unfastened her own roses 
from her dress, and tossed them into the 
hood of the carriage, saying plainly that 
she did not wish to be laughed at by all 
Homburg. 

I am not a sporting man myself, and 
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should never think of trusting to my own 
judgment in a matter of horseflesh, There- 
fore, although I was by no means so dis- 
pleased as my companions with Count 
Waldemar’s mount, I did not venture to 
say anything to excite their hopes until I 
had consulted a racing man of my ac- 
quaintance, whom I found near the judge’s 
box, surveying the scene with hat cocked 
aed Se patronage, not unmin- 
with disdain, expressed in his gaze. 
“ Good wear-and-tear little nag. Might 
win, I should say, over a long course like 
this, if his owner knows how to ride him,” 
was the verdict of this oracle. “The 
roan’s the favorite, they tell me, but, Lord 
bless you! looking at a horse’ll never show 
you what he can do, especially with these 
fellows up. Lay you six sovereigns to 
four against the little brown, if you like, 


— to give the thing an interest, you 
Ow. ” . 


Modestly accepting this offer, I returned 
to tell Mrs. Seymour that I thought our 
man had as good a chance as anybody; 
and had just time to clamber up on to the 
box of her carriage, and get out my field- 
glasses, before a start was effected. 

As I have already intimated, I have no 
pretension to say in what manner a race 
should or should not be ridden ; but, dear 
me, the pace at which those young men 
dashed off, and the way they rushed at 
their fences! The yellow jacket took the 
lead, and kept it ; the others were all to- 
gether, a couple of lengths or so behind 
him — whipping and spurring, some of 
them, before they had accomplished a 
fourth of the distance. I was glad to see 
Count Waldemar lying well in the rear of 
this charge of cavalry, sitting still in his 
saddle, and evidently biding his time, like 
a sensible man. His little horse, with 
whom he seemed to be upon terms of per- 
fect mutual understanding, popped over 
the fences cleverly enough, and looked {ull 
of running. 

The race was twice round the course, 
and when the first circuit had been com- 
pleted, it was clear to the most inexperi- 
enced eye that there were only three horses 
in it—the roan, the chestnut, and the 
brown. 

Of the remaining competitors, one had 
gone the — side of a flag, and had 
pulled up, two had come to grief, and the 
others were hopelessly beaten. The roan 
was still ahead; the chestnut, all in a 
lather, was separated from him by a few 
lengths ; and the brown was a little further 
behind than I quite liked to see him. Now, 





however, he began to creep slowly up; at 
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every jump he perceptibly gained ground, 
and before very long secured the second 
place. This order of going was main- 
tained up to the last fence, over which 
ellow-jacket lifted the roan as if it had 
een a five-barred gate instead of a modest 
little hurdle. Count Waldemar slipped 
past him while he was still in the air, and 
cantered in without once lifting his whip. 

“Tam so glad!” cried Mrs. Seymour, as 
soon as she could make her voice heard 
above the acclamations that greeted this 
finish. ‘He did ride well, did not he, Mr. 
Clifford ? ” 

“ Couldn’t have ridden better,” I re- 
sponded heartily, thinking of my six 
pounds and of the knowingness I had dis- 
played in picking out the winner. “ You 
see I was not very far wrong. I must say 


for myself that, though I don’t prefess to 
1 have a pretty 
? 


know much about racin 
good eye for a horse, an 

“Oh, but it wasn’t the horse at all,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Seymour rather unkindly. 
‘* Anybody could see that that ugly little 
thing would have had no chance whatever 
if your friend had not ridden so perfectly. 
I wonder whether he is very much 
pleased.” , 

“ He looks so, at all events,” remarked 
Mrs. Grey. 

In truth the countenance of the victor, 
who was just now being led away in tri- 
umph by a crowd of his comrades, wore an 
expression of delight which he made no 
attempt to conceal. He had dropped his 
reins, and was throwing his arms about 
and talking eagerly, evidently explaining 
what the nature of his tactics had been, 
while all his features literally beamed with 
glee. Those who have happened to ob- 
serve the face of a very small boy who has 
astonished everybody by a clever catch at 
cricket, will have some idea of Count Wal- 
demar as he appeared in this moment of 
success. Only to look at him did one’s 
heart good, and, as I watched him, I re- 
joiced more than ever in his victory, for I 
saw then how dreadfully disappointed he 
would have been if he had lost. 

It is hardly necessary to relate how he 
eventually reappeared beside Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s carriage, how he was received by 
the ladies with warm congratulations, and 
how every incident in the race had to be 
recorded in detail. I, for my part, havin 
said what was proper, benevolently too 
away Mrs. Grey to look at the water-jump, 
perceiving that, if Count Waldemar was 
ever to make an impression upon the heart 
of the widow, now would be his opportu- 
hity. 





No doubt he made good use of his time. 
I left the racecourse without seeing him 
again ; but happening to dine that evenin 
at the Cursaal, I had the satisfaction o 
witnessing from afar a well-attended and 
somewhat uproarious banquet, at which he 
was the chief guest, and which was given, 
the waiter told me, by the Herren Offiziere 
who had taken ge in the steeplechases, 
A silver cup of surpassing hideousness, 
displayed in the middle of the table, was, 
my informant added, the trophy won by 
the hero of the day; the Herr Graf's 
health was about to be proposed, and 
doubtless he would make a speech in re- 
ply. Distance debarred me from enjoying 
the Herr Graf’s eloquence; but judging 
from the applause it elicited, I conclude 
that it was worthy of him and of the occa- 
sion, and I observed with pleasure that his 
high spirits had not deserted him. 

While I was drinking my cup of black 
coffee in the open air afterwards, he came 
out and joined me, as I had half expected 
that he would do. I asked him whether 
closer inspection had lessened his admira- 
tion of my countrywoman’s charms, and 
he said not at all. On the contrary, he 
was more than ever convinced that he was 
now in love for the first and only time in 
his life, and more than ever determined 
that Mrs. Seymour should, ere long, change 
her name for that of Grifin von Ravens- 
burg. At the same time he gave me to 
understand that Jove had not blinded him 
to certain imperfections in the lady of his 
choice. He took exception to sundry 
tricks of voice and gesture, which, with a 
German’s instinct for spying out the infi- 
nitely little, he had remarked in her; he 
pronounced her to be too emancipirt, by 
which, I take it, he meant “fast,” and 
feared that the poetical side of her nature. 
had not been sufficiently developed. But 
these, after all, he concluded, stretchin 
out his long legs, and blowing a cloud 0 
smoke into the still evening air, were but 
trifles, which marriage, and a residence in 
the cultured society of Stuttgardt, would 
soon correct. 

“Do you know,” said I, “I think you 
are about the most conceited young man I 
ever came across?” 

He opened his eyes in genuine amaze- 
ment. 

“Conceited !” he cried; “now that has 
never been said of me before. What for 
do you call me conceited ?” 

I pointed out to him that modest men 
do not, as a rule, expect ladies to fall in 
love with them at first sight. 

“ Ah, that is your English notion. You 
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consider yourselves the first nation in the 
world, and yet it is rare that you will find 
an Englishman who does not affect to 
speak against his country. That you call 
modesty, but I think it is a great foolish- 
ness, for you do not mean wass you Say. 
And so mit other things. I do not expect 
as every lady shall fall in love with me — 
no! But one —thatis another thing. If it 
has happened to me to love her, why should 
she not love me? I am very sure that 
your wife has loved you before she has 
married you.” 

“ An impartial study of Mrs. Clifford’s 
character during some twenty years of 
married life would have led me to form 
a somewhat different conclusion,” I an- 
swered; “but doubtless you know best. 
I can assure you, however, that I have 
never had the audacity to offer marriage 
to anybody within a week of my first 
meeting with her.” 

“ Berhaps,” said he gravely, “ you have 
never met the lady whom Gott has meant 
to be your wife. If you had, you would 
know that it is of no importance whether 
a man shaii speak in two days or in two 

ears. For me,I have nochoice. I must 
join my regiment to-morrow, and so it is 
necessary that I declare myself to-night.” 

“ And pray how are you going to find 
your opportunity ?” 

“ Ah, for that I have had to employ a 
little diplomacy,” he answered, pronoun- 
cing the word “diplomacee,” with a strong 
emphasis upon the last syllable, and ac- 
companying it with a look of profound 
cunning which I would not have missed 
for worlds. “I have arranched to meet 
these ladies at the band, and to show them 
the race-cup, which, as you know, is in the 
restaurant. Now, diess is’ my plan. I 
join them when they are already seated, 
and I say: ‘ One lady will be so kind and 
keep the chairs while I take the other in- 
doors.’ I take Mrs. Seymour first, and 
then — you understandt.” 

He went off presently to carry out this 
wily stratagem, having first promised to 
call at my hotel early the next morning, 
and let me hear the result of his attempt. 

Somehow or other I could not help fan- 
cying that there might be a chance for him. 
Women like youth and good looks and 
proficiency in manly sports and a preity 
uniform, and Mrs. Seymour was ric 
enough to indulge in a caprice. I had 
taken so strong a liking to the young fel- 
low myself during the three days of our 
intimacy, that it did not seem to me an 
absolute impossibility that a lady should 
have fallen in love with him within as 


brief a period. I ought of course to have 
known better. I ought to have remem- 
bered that we do not live in an age of ro- 
mantic marriages and love at first sight, 
and to have foreseen that Mrs. Seymour 
would receive the young German’s decla- 
ration exactly as ninety-nine women out of 
any hundred would do; but I suppose 
Count Waldemar’s self-confidence must 
have slightly disturbed the balance of my 
judgment; and besides, I am always more 
prone to look at the sentimental side of 
things after dark than during the daytime. 

With the return of morning my common 
sense recovered its sway, and I was not 
surprised when my breakfast was _inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Count Walde- 
mar, with a rather long face and a confes- 
sion of failure upon his lips. He was 
disappointed, but far from despairing, and 
assured me that he had no intention of 
accepting this check as a final defeat. 

“Tf have been reflecting all night in my 
inside,” he said; “and I perceive that I 
have been too hasty. No matter —auf- 
geschoben ist nicht aufgehoben, as we sa 
—to delay is not to break off. I shall 
meet her again, and then I shall know bet- 
ter how to act.” 

And s9, with a hearty shake of the hand 
at parting, and a cordial invitation to beat 
up his quarters at Stuttgardt if ever my 
wanderings should lead me that way, he 
set off for the railway-station. 


Ill, * 


SHORTLY afterwards I myself left Hom- 
burg, having completed the period of my 
“cure ;” and if at the end of a week I had 
not quite forgotten Count Waldemar and 
Mrs. Seymour, I had at all events ceased 
to think about them and their destinies. 
On one’s way through the world one is 
forever catching glimpses of disconnected 
dramas — the opening of a farce, the sec- 
ond act of a comedy, the tail of a tragedy. 
Accident interests us for a time in the do- 
ings and sufferings of the actors, and 
accident hurries them out of sight and out 
of mind again, with their stories half told. 

Accident it was—or destiny, I can’t 
say which ; certainly it was not-inclination 
—that took me, in the autumn of that 
same year, to Hyéres, in company with 
my wife, and Mrs. Seymour could give no 
more satisfactory explanation of her pres- 
ence in.that dull little winter station. I 
ran up against her, on the Place des Pal- 
miers, a few days after my arrival; and if 
I had been Friday and she Robinson Cru- 
soe, she could not have hailed me witha 





greater show of delight. 
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“T am so very glad to see you !” she ex- 
claimed. “In an evil hour I made up my 
mind to winter in the south, and three 
weeks ago I came here with my cousin, 
Miss Grey, whom you may remember at 
Homburg; and now, after I have taken a 
villa for six months, we have discovered 
how cordially we hate the place. We know 
hardly anybody, we have nothing to do, 
and, in short, we are bored to death. I 
do hope you are going to spend the winter 
here.” 

I said I did not think that I should be 
in Hyéres very long, but that Mrs. Clif- 
ford, I believed, integded remaining for 
several months ; after which I could hardly 
avoid adding that I hoped soon to have 
the pleasure of introducing my wife to 
Mrs. Seymour. . 

The truth is, that my satisfaction at 
meeting with that lady was tempered by 
some misgivings as to the probable nature 
of her reception by Mrs. Clifford, who is 
not a little particular in the matter of 
chance acquaintances, and who has never 
had any confidence at all in her husband’s 
powers of discernment. In the present 
instance, however, my fears proved to be 
groundless ; for when Mrs. Seymour came 
to call, it transpired, in the course of 
conversation, that before her marriage she 
had been one of the Warwickshire Greys 
(whoever they may be), and that, of course, 
made it all right. ef wife pronounced 
her to be a really delightful person, and 
declared emphatically that she alread 
se a sincere interest in her future wel- 
are. 

The full significance of the latter phrase, 
which at the time I thought rather un- 
called for, did not strike me until a few 
days later. It had happened that, upon 
our arrival at the Hétel d’Orient, we had 
found already installed there a certain 
young man named Everard, a budding 
diplomatist with whom I am upon toler- 
ably intimate terms, and whom I had been 
much astonished to discover spending his 
leave in a spot so remote from the charms 
of society... It was not until I had found 
out that he was in the habit of passing the 
greater part of his days and the whole of 
his evenings at Mrs. Seymour’s pretty 
villa on the wooded hillside, that my sagac- 
ity led me to suspect what Mrs. Clifford, 
with her finer feminine wit, had divined 
from the outset. Now, as this young man 


was a prime favorite with my wife — for 
indeed he was connected with I know 
not how many noble houses —and as, 
owing to an unfortunate tardiness of birth 
for which he was in no way responsible, 
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he had but a poor share of this world’s 
gear, it was not difficult to understand that 
ady’s benevolent anxiety with regard to 
Mrs. Seymour’s prospective happiness. 

I solemnly declare that I had no objec- 
tion in the. world to the scheme hinted at 
above. I simply took no interest in it at 
all, one way or the other. It had nothing 
to do with me, and I make it a rule never 
to interfere in my neighbors’ affairs. And 
yet Mrs. Clifford avers to this day that I 
consistently opposed it; that 1 did so 
merely with the object of annoying. her, 
and that certain vexatious events which 
subsequently occurred would never have 
taken place at all but for mé. Of the in- 
justice, not to say the absurdity, of these 
accusations, I will leave those to judge who 
shall have the patience to peruse this nar- 
rative to its close. One thing, at all 
events, I can conscientiously affirm : that it 
never so much as entered my head to 
think of Count Waldemar in connection 
with the subject ; for how could I possibly 
foresee that a lieutenant of German hus- 
sars, quartered in remote Stuttgardt, would 
appear in the extreme south of France 
without a moment’s notice, and create all 
manner of discord and unpleasantness in 
our midst? This, however, is precisely 
what happened. 

It was a bitter cold evening in Decem- 
ber. All day long a furious and icy miés- 
tral had been sweeping over the bare hills, 
driving clouds of dust before it, ripping 
branches from the olives and evergreen- 
oaks, chilling the poor exotic palms, burst- 
ing open windows, slamming doors, and 
irritating beyond all bearing the nerves of 
luckless strangers. I was sitting in the 
smoking-room of the hotel with youn 
Everard, cowering over a wood fire, an 
bewailing the inclemency of this quasi- 
southern climate. 

“Ts it for this,” I moaned, “that we 
have left our comfortable London home 
at the mercy of a crew of unprincipled 
servants? Is it for this that I have sac- 
rificed my club, and my rubber of whist, 
and the improving society of my friends? 
Is it for this that we have crossed the 
Channel in a gale of wind, and faced the 
miseries of the most comfortless railway 
journey in the whole world? Is it for 
this ——” 

“ There’s the omnibus come in from the 
station,” interrupted Everard. “ More 
deluded unfortunates in search of warmth, 
I suppose. How they must be cursing 
their doctors !” 

The front door was flung open, lettin 
in a gust of cold air from without. 
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heavy trunk -was let down with a bang 
upon the stone floor. Some noisy, cheer- 


ful person came stumping in, laughing and } 


talking with the landlord,— 


And fragments of his mighty voice 
Came rolling on the wind 


“Not much wrong with Azs lungs, any- 
how,” remarked Everard. 

Could I doubt for a moment the origin 
of that tremendous ho-ho-ho? It needed 
not the landlord’s smiling announcement 
that “2 ami a monsieur” had arrived; 
it needed not the sight of a stalwart, fur- 
enveloped figure following closely upon 
his heels, to prepare me for the agonizin 

ip of both hands, whereby Count Wal- 

emar evinced his joy and surprise at this 
unexpected renewal of our friendly rela- 
tions. 

He sat down before the fire, stretched 
out his interminable legs, and explained 
that he had got a month’s leave of absence 
from his regiment. He entered at once 
into conversation with Everard, and would 
have divulged the cause of liis journey to 
Hyéres in the course of the first five min- 
utes if I had not-contrived to catch his 
eye, and check him by'a succession of 
hideous grimaces. He acknowledged 
these signals by a wink of surpassin 
craftiness, and a laughing ejaculation o: 
“Schin! schin! Werdenicht mehr plau- 
dern,” which, seeing that Everard speaks 
German as well as he does English, was not 
exactly calculated to allay any suspicions 
that might have begun to trouble that 
young gentleman’s mind. Still, the even- 
ing passed off without any untoward inci- 
dent, and that was really more than I had 
ventured to hope for at first. 

The next morning I had to introduce 
the count to Mrs. Clifford, and to this hour 
I cannot imagine how I could have been 
so insane as to tell her privately before- 
hand that he was related to the Grand 
Duke of Halbacker. 

Sometimes I am almost tempted to think 
that even white lies—and this one, I 
do maintain, was of the most harmless 
order — never prosper. My sole aim was 
to give my young friend a chance of secur- 
ing Mrs. Cliffard’s good-will; but, alas! 
the result achieved was the exact contrary 
of this. For Everard, who, as I ought:to 
have remembered, had served as attaché 
at more than one German court, assured 
her that the grand duke had no such con- 
nections, and my lame explanation that I 
was always making mistakes about people, 
and that I must have been thinking of 


her from setting down poor Count Wal- 
demar as an impostor, and openly speaking 
of him as such to the other inmates of the 
hotel. Altogether it was a most unfortu- 
nate occurrence, and did me much harm 
in the estimation of those about me. 

I have neither space nor desire to speak 
of the botheration which ensued; of the 
solemn pegieg | which my wife thought fit 
to address to Mrs. Seymour; of the latter’s 
appeal to the person principally concerned, 
and of my own clumsy attempts to get out 
of an awkward predicament. The upshot 
of it all was that I believe I was looked 
upon, for some time, as more or less of a 
detected swindler by everybody, except, 
indeed, by my dear and excellent count, 
who would never have understood the 
mean feeling which had led me to make 
him out a greater man than he was. Now 
the Von Ravensburgs were of Fs so good 
descent as the Grand Dukes of Halbacker, 
he said; and if I had made a little mis- 
take, who was the worse for it? “ Tell 
me, my dear Mrs. Seymour, why does 
Mrs. Cleefford go out of the room when- 
ever l enter? Does she take me berhaps 
for a peeck-pocket?” He roared with 
laughter at this funny notion. 

The matter-of-course way in which Mrs, 
Seymour had taken Count Waldemar’s 
sudden appearance upon the scene puzzled 
me so much that at last I felt impelled to 
ask her whether she had not been rather 
astonished to see him again. 

“Oh, no,” she answered quietly. “ He 
has written to me several times since we 
parted at Homburg, and he always spoke 
in his letters of paying us a flying visit in 
the course of the winter.” 

“ Oh, really?” said I, “ I didn’t know;” 
and then I heteita the subject. 

A man does not reach my time of life, 
nor spend the best part of half a century 
principally in cultivating the society of his 
fellow-creatures, to be scandalized by the 
flirtations of a pretty woman. Conscious- 
ness of my own many infirmities has ever 
imposed upon me a large measure of tolera- 
tion for those of others; and when all is 
said and done, flirting, taken in the abstract, 
is no very heinous offence. Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Seymour's conduct in the present in- 
stance disappointed me. I had given her 
credit for less vanity and more considera- 
tion for the feelings of her neighbors. Was 
it worth while to inflict an expensive and 
fruitless journey upon this innocent young 
German; to set a hitherto harmonious 
party by the ears, and to get me into 
trouble with Mrs. Clifford, merely for the 
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inst another? Iwas really vexed with 

rs. Seymour, and all the more so because 
T had seen a deal of her during my 
sojourn at Hyéres, and had discovered the 
existence of many excellent qualities be- 
neath her somewhat conventional exterior. 
~ At the same time, I could not but ad 
mire the skill with which she contrived to 
receive both the young men every day, 
and yet so to arrange matters as that their 
visits should not clash. I myself, havin 
so few sources of amusement at comman 
in the place, strolled up to her villa pretty 
frequently, and invariably found one or 
other of the rivals there, but never the 
two of them together. There was always 
some pretext, boning | traceable to Mrs. 
Seymour’s influence, for the dismissal of 
the absentee. Now it was Everard who 
had taken Miss Grey out for a ride; now 
it was Count Waldemar who had kindly 
undertaken to execute a few commissions 
at Toulon, and who was to be driven. back 
from the station by Mrs, Seymour in her 
pony-carriage. Sometimes the German, 
sometimes the Englishman, was sent down 
to the seashore, three miles away, to pick 
up the many-colored shells which abound 
on that coast. I happen to have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of conchology, and I 
had the curiosity to put a few questions to 
Mrs. Seymour on the subject, thereby con- 
vincing myself that if she knew a crusta- 
cean from a mollusk it was about as much 
as she did. She laughed when I taxed 
her with deliberate deceit, and frankly 
admitted that she had found it advisable 
to keep her friends as much as possible 
apart. 

“ They did not get on well together from 
the first,” said she; “and I think it is 
always so much better not to try and make 
people like each other unless they are 
inclined that way. Count Waldemar is 
much too good-natured to quarrel with any- 
body, but he has a way of criticisiag you 
to your face, and of contradicting you 
flatly if you do not happen to agree with 
him, which people who do not know him 
are sometimes apt to take amiss. And 
then, you know, he does rather monopolize 
the conversation. When he is in the room 
nobody else gets much chance of making 
himself reel and Mr. Everard, who is 
very well-informed and clever, and all that, 
is accustomed to be listened to.” 

“Precisely so; and that, of course, is 
quite enough to account for two good fel- 
lows hating one another like poison,” says 
I, with delicate irony. 

_ “Well, you know, Englishmen and for- 
eigners hardly ever do manage to hit it 
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off,” she answered, in the most innocent 
manner in the world; “but I should not 
say that they exactly hated one another.” 

= did, though, or something very like 
it.. Although, owing to the able tactics 
above alluded to, they seldom or never 
met at Mrs, Seymour’s, every day brought 
them together half-a-dozen times at the 
Hétel d’Orient; and, to use Mrs. Clif- 
ford’s cpigremenatics expression, the 
never fell in with one another without fale 
ing out. She, of course, laid all the blame 
of this unpleasantness upon Count Walde- 
mar, whereas I was inclined to think that 
Everard had been the original aggressor: 
but I must confess that at the end of a 
week there was not a pin to choose be- 
tween them. Each did his best to be ob- 
jectionable to the other, and in so doing, 
succeeded in being a most decided nui- 
sance to everybody else. 

In my capacity of neutral, I had more 
opportunities than I cared about of hear- 
ing both sides of the question. 

*“ Of all the offensive bores I ever met,” 
Everard would exclaim, “that long-legged 
German friend of yours is the most irre- 
pressible. I can’t understand how.a fellow 
can be so intrusive. It is easy to see that 

r Mrs. Seymour is tired to death of him; 
but I suppose she doesn’t like to be rude, 
and nothing short of kicking the man out 
of the house would ever keep him away 
from it. I assure you heis there morning, 
noon, and night.” 

“So is somebody else, as far as that 
goes,” I make bold to observe. 

“You mean me? Ah, but I’m differ- 
ent,” answers Everard, and saunters away 
without deigning to explain wherein the 
difference lies. 

. Count Waldemar, on his side, showed 
no less bitterness and a good deal more 
jealousy. He had a very poor opinion of 
the Englishman, whom he spoke of as “a 
most effeminate person — wass we call ei# 
junger Geck,” but admitted, for all that, 
that he regarded him as a formidable 
rival. 

“TI know not what to think,” he said, 
shaking his head despondently one even- 
ing when I was smoking my after-dinner 
cigar with him, Everard having, as we both 
knew, betaken himself to the villa on the 
hill, “ When I am alone mit her, then is 
she so kind, so pleasant as I could wish 
for nothing more; but if this abominable 
fellow is expected, at once I am sent away, 
and that is a thing wass I cannot endure. 
Very likely he is sitting beside her at this 
moment, in the very chair I was sitting in 





myself this morning.” 
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“Why, of course he is,” I answered 
stupidly. “ You don’t suppose that he sits 
at one end of the roém and Mrs. Seymour 
at the other, do you?” 

Up jumps the count, and begins putting 
on his military great-coat with the air of 
one who has a definite purpose in view. 

“ What are you going to do?” I inquired 
apprehensively. 

“T go to Mrs. Seymour's,” he replied. 
“Do you come mit me? Yes, my friend, 
you shall come, and we will see for our- 
selves whether or no she is making me a 
fool.” 

He took down my hat from the hook on 
which it was hanging, clapped it on my 
head, pushed my passive arms into the 
sleeves of my overcoat, and marched me 
out into the moonlight without another 
word. I had got accustomed to his ways 
by this time, and made no resistance, 
though I felt that we were about todo a 
foolish thing. 

On reaching the villa, we were kept 
some time waiting before the servant an- 
swered our ring, and when we entered the 
drawing-room, there was nothing in the 
relative attitudes of its three inmates to 
excite any jealous suspicions. Miss Grey 
was at the piano; Everard, standing be- 
hind her, was apparently intent upon turn- 
ing over the pages of her music-book, and 
Mrs. Seymour was demurely occupied 
with a piece of embroidery by the fireside. 
The latter welcomed us with her wonted 
cordiality, and looked, I thought, more 
amused than annoyed ; but Everard sighed 
impatiently, and whispered something to 
Miss Grey. 

Count Waldemar dropped into a chair at 
Mrs. Seymour’s side, and 1 am bound to 
say that he contrived tq perform this sim- 
ple action in a markedly aggressive man- 
ner. Everard, however, did not take up 
the challenge, if such it were intended to 
be, but went on conversing in a low tone 
with Miss Grey. 

Finding myself thus constrained to play 
the ungrateful part of a fifth person, I rose 
presently, and stepped out on to the veran- 
dah which surrounded the house. 

I have nothing to say against the climate 
of Hyéres at.such times as the mistral 
is not blowing. On this December night 
the air was as mild as that of an English 
June. There were roses in bloom in the 
garden ; a faint breeze was stirring among 
the olive-trees on the slopes; the moon 
made a silvery pathway across the sea be- 

neath, softening all the landscape, and 
casting such a fairy-like glamor over the 


. arid rocks of the Hyéres Islands that their 


ancient title of the Iles d’Or no f 
seemed inappropriate. Somebody had left 
a cane armchair out on the verandah. I 
took possession of it, lighted a cigar, and 
was soon lost in those pathetic memories 
which are the peculiar property of moon- 
light and middle age. 

How long I had been thus pleasantly 
occupied I cannot say, when an increased 
volume of sound proceeding from within 
attracted my attention, and made me aware 
that Count Waldemar was delivering one 
of his harangues. This was followed by 
some barely audible sentences enunciated 
in Everard’s:slow and somewhat drawling 
accents, and then I heard the count’s voice 
saying distinctly and rather sulkily, — 

“Sir, you make a mistake; the Ger- 
mans are a most order-loving people. 
That we love Prussia I do not say — no; 
but we shall remain loyal to the emperor 
because he is the natural head of the 
Reich ; and it is only very ignorant and 
foolish persons who maintain the con- 
trary.” 

“Thanks. I fully appreciate the flatter- 
ing inference. All the same, I expect to 
see the German republic before I die.” 

= yet 

“Herr von Ravensburg, do you know 
that you are rather rude?” 

“Rude? Ader /— when a man speaks 
to me of the German republic!” 

At this juncture I judged it appropriate 
to appear upon the scene, after the fashion 
of the heathen deities of old, and to avert 
the impending strife. _ 

“ Are you young men aware that it is 
past eleven o’clock?” I asked. “If you 
stay here much longer, you will not only 
wear out Mrs. Seymour’s patience, but also 
that of the hotel-porter, who is not fond of 
late hours. Come, let us all say good- 
night, and be off.” 

As I marched out of the house between 
the two rivals, I felt that I had displayeda 
tact for which everybody owed me some 
thanks ; but my self-approval was not des- 
tined to last long. Just as we reached the 
limits of the small domain, Count Walde- 
mar, who all this time had been only too 
-evidently struggling with inward wrath, 
stopped short, drew himself up to his full 
height, and looking over my head at Ever- 
ard, ejaculated, — 

6“ Sir ! ” 

“ Do be quiet,” I whispered entreating- 
ly; but he never heeded me. 

“Sir,” he repeated. “Just now you 
have said that I was rude. Before the la 
dies I could not notice your worts, but now 
I must ask you what you have meant.” 
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“Exactly what I said,” answered Ever- 
ard curtly. 

“ In Germany we consider such speeches 
an insult.” ; 

“Do you? | Well, really I can’t help it. 
If a man dislikes being called a boor, he 
ought not to behave boorishly.” 

Count Waldemar told me afterwards 
that Everard had been sneering at him, 
and trying to provoke him all the evening 
through: otherwise he would not have lost 
his temper even after so direct an affront 
as this. . As it was, his self-control desert- 
ed him entirely. He took two strides to- 
wards the offender, caught him up in his 
arms like a baby, held him for an instant 
poiscd aloft, and then, with one might 
heave, tossed him clear over the low ban 
by which we were standing, into a conven- 
iently adjacent clump of cactus-bushes. 

I am sorry to say that, shocked and in- 
. dignant though I was at this deed of vio- 

lence upon the person of a friend and a 
fellow-countryman, the first emotion that 
took possession of me was one of most 
unseasonable mirth; and this, gaining 
strength by reason of my efforts to con- 
. quer it, soon mastered me so completely 
that I was fain to sit me down upon the 
grass and hold my sides, while Count 
Waldemar, all his ill-humor dispersed in 
that one explosion of wrath, woke the 
echoes with peal after peal of uproarious 
laughter, and from the cactus-bushes be- 
low arose the maledictions of the outraged 
Everard. 

To a man smarting both mentally and 
physically as Everard must have been do- 
ing, such conduct as this may well have 
appeared as inexcusable as it was exas- 
perating. , 1 suppose that under any circum- 
stances he would have been very angry; 
he was simply furious now, and satisfaction 
he vowed he would have. 

How we got back to the hotel I can 
hardly say. I daresay we were a suffi- 
ciently comical trio— Count Waldemar 
still shaking with laughter, Everard bris- 
tling with thorns like a hedgehog, and I 
insisting with vain volubility upon the ne- 
cessity for mutual apologies. All I know 
is that, when I went to bed that night, I 
closed my eyes upon the prospect of hav- 
ing to play the absurd, not to say hazard- 
ous, part of second in a duel. 


; IV. 

IT was Count Waldemar who, despite 
my entreaties and protestations, would 
have it that I must act as his friend in the 
ritfee § out of this piece of murderous 
folly. He was yery sorry to put me to any 
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inconvenience, he said} but since he was 
not upon speaking terms with any other 
man in Hyéres, he could not help himself ; 
and when I declared that no duel should 
take place at all with my consent, he sim- 
ply answered that that did not concern 
him, he being the receiver, not the giver 
of the challenge. He added, as a matter 
of detail, that he had no intention of apol- | 
ogizing for the hasty act into which his 
temper had betrayed him on the previous 
evening, and ‘that he did not in the least 
regret it. 

“T have seen very well, last night, that 
Mrs. Seymour is more fond of him as of 
me,” he sighed; “but when she shall hear 
how I have sitted him in the meedst of 
those thorns, then must she certain] 
laugh. Yes, I shall have my revenche !” ; 

And with this unworthy sentiment he 
lounged out into the sunshine, while I 
went upsstairs to see what I could do with 
the other fire-eater. 

I found Everard deep in conversation 
with a certain M. de Beaulieu, a young 
Parisian, who was reluctantly spending a 
few weeks in the south in order to. soothe 
the last moments of a wealthy and asth- 
matic aunt. I was sorry to see him there, 
for I had guessed the cause of his pres- 
ence even before Everard, rising from his 
chair, said, — 

“If you come from Herr von Ravens- 
burg, perhaps I had better leave you with 
M. de Beaulieu, who has kindly consented 
to act for me in this matter.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear fellow! pray don’t 
stir,” I answered, determined to make 
light of the whole business if I could. 
“T certainly do come from Count Walde- 
mar — that is, in a sort of way you know,. 
I mean, I did not tell him I was coming; 
and my only object in doing so is to sug- 
gest that you and he should make up your 
difference in a friendly way.” 

“TI don’t quite see how that is to be. 
managed,” observed Everard quietly. 

“ Now, Everard, be reasonable. For 
goodness’ sake don’t let us have a row. 
You see, the fact is you were both in the 
wrong; you provoked him, and he forgot 
himself; each of you will surely admit that 
much. Very well; you have only to ac- 
knowledge frankly re 

“ Mr. Clifford, what would you do if a 
fellow twice your size chucked you into a 
small plantation of prickly pears? ” 

“Well, I can’t aunelle say upon the: 


spur of the moment; but one thing is cer-. 

tain —no Englishman is expected to fight 

duels in these days.” - 
“No man who prefers. to take a licking 
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is ever expected to fight. For my own 
I have lived so tn abroad that I ons 
become a little foreign in my habits ; and as 
I am a particularly good shot, and a very 
fair swordsman, and have already been 
out three times, I see no reason why I 
should not prevent your German friend 
from insulting strangers for the future.” 

“Why, you bloodthirsty young ruffian, 
do you mean to say you would kill the 
man?” 

“Not if I can help it; but I mean hit- 
ting him, I can tell you. And if I were 
you, Mr. Clifford, I would keep out of the 
quarrel. You can do as you like, of 
course, and it is no business of mine ; but 
I think it is only fair to warn you that all 
this will probably end by getting you into 
a mess with the police.” 

‘ That was all I obtained from Mr. Eve- 
rard, who now left. the room. For one 
brief moment I did think of following his 
advice —of declaring that I washed my 
hands of these two young idiots and their 
broils, or, better still, of packing up my 
portmanteau and taking the afternoon train 
to Nice. But it was only for a moment. 
Upon further reflection, I felt that I could 
not leave poor Waldemar thus. basely in 
the lurch ; and so I sat down sadly, and 
began to use my poor powers of eloquence 
upon M. de Beaulieu. That gentleman 
heard me out very patiently, and then con- 
vinced me, by a few brief but pithy sen- 
tences, that nothing short of an abject 
written apology would satisfy the wounded 
honor of his principal. At the end of a 
quarter of an hour I had actually con- 
sented, on Count Waldemar’s behalf, to a 
hostile meeting with pistols at daybreak ; 
and to this hour I cannot see what alter- 
Native course was open to me. Some 
vague hints I did venture to throw out with 
reference to blank cartridges, and the pos- 
sibility of satisfying wounded honor with- 
out risk to life or limb; but upon this M. 
de Beaulieu became so angry, and asked 
me with such an air of outraged dignity 
what I took him for, that I was compelled 
to retreat rather hastily from that position. 

Thus it came to pass that, after a dis- 
turbed night, I found myself stealing out 
of the Hotel d’Orient’ about the hour “of 
sunrise, accompanied by three other male- 
factors, whom, at that dismal moment, I 
most warmly commended in my heart to 
the devil. I don’t know what I have done 


that I should be forever getting into these 
discreditable scrapes ; I don’t know why 
such troubles should come upon me more 
than upon other inoffensive members of 
society ; but, as a fact, they do. 





Silently we plodded up the stony hill- 
side, and through the woods of olive and 
cork trees that clothed it; The branches 
overhead and the scanty herbage at-our 
feet were glistening with dew; the air was 
still and crisp; the sunlight fell upon a 
pale blue sea and upon a white sail or two 
in the offing. 

It seemed monstrous that two young 
fellows in the prime of life should be set- 
ting out to kill one another on such a 
lovely, peaceful morning; and we all of 
us, I fancy, felt the influence of the scene 
in a greater or less degree. I can answer 
for it that one of the party, who is neither 
a rich nor a specially generous man, would 
gladly have signed a cheque for a thousand 
pounds there and then, at the imminent 
risk of having it subsequently dishonore: 
if by that means he could have obliterat 
the events of the two preceding days. 

But as that could not be, and as Provi- 
dence did not think fit to intervene in the 
person of agendarme or any other deus ex 
machind, we pursued our way without let 
or hindrance, and presently reached the en- 
trance of a little dell, shut in on every side 


by rocks and trees, where we all instinc- . 
tively came to a standstill. The light. 


might have been better, M. de Beaulieu 
said, surveying the spot with a critical eye; 
but one could not have everything, and it 
was a pretty place for the purpose —a 
very pretty place. This Frenchman’s 
spirits appeared to rise with the approach 
of the combat, and he set about measuring 
the distance — only twenty paces, alas ! — 
as briskly and cheerfully as if he had been 
making the requisite preparations for a 
cotillon. Everard and Count Waldemar 
stood a short space apart, each with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground, while I, with 
the pistol-case under my arm, seated my- 
self upon the stump of a tree, shivering a 
little, and feeling as utterly miserable as I 
ever felt in my life. 

At this supreme moment a distinct sound 
of approaching footsteps fell upon my ear. 


I wheeled round, and found myself face to - 


face with—heavens and earth! — Mrs. 
Seymour and Miss Grey. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Clifford,” said the 
former, without any demonstration of sur- 
prise. “Is it not a delicious morning for 
a walk? Is that Mr. Everard? And 
Herr von Ravensburg too! Dear me, 
what can you all be doing? And what 
have you got under your arm?” 

“ A—a botanical case—or rather, I 
should say, a paint-box. I mean, I really 
don’t know ; it doesn’t belong to me, but 
to M. de Beaulieu, Here, catch hold of 
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it,” says 1, thrusting the horrid thing into 
the hands of its owner, who had now joined 
the group, looking very blank. “Are you 
—er—out for a walk too?” I continued 
with an inane simper; for in truth I hardly 
knew what I was saying. 

“ As you see,” answered Mrs. Seymour 
demurely. “A walk in the early morning 
gives one such a capital appetite, does it 
not? And, @ propos, | want you all to 
come back and breakfast with me.” 

A prompt and general murmur, like a 
response in church, testified to the una- 
nimity with which we declined this kind 
invitation. 

“ Oh, but I will take no refusal,” insisted 
Mrs. Seymour. “You cannot possibly 
have any engagement at this hour of the 
day, and I do not intend to let you escape. 
Miss Grey shall take charge of Mr. Ever- 
ard, I will look after Mr. Clifford, and the 
two other gentlemen shall walk between us, 
so that we may not lose sight of them.” 

There was nothing to done but to 
surrender to this determined lady —I 
don’t deny that one of us was no very 
reluctant prisoner—and so our tragedy 
was converted into a farce, and we marched 
down the narrow pathway, two and two, 
in somewhat ludicrous procession — first 
Everard and Miss Grey; then Count Wal- 
demar and M. de Beaulieu, the latter 
ineffectually striving to conceal his mur- 
derous implements under an overcoat; 
finally Mrs. Seymour and myself. 

“Well, Mr. Clifford,” -began my com- 
panion, as soon as we were fairly under 
way. 

“Well, Mrs. Seymour?” 

Of course I saw that she knew what 
we had been about. 

“T should have believed this of a great 
many people — of Count Waldemar, for 
instance, who is a foreigner, or of Mr. 
Everard, who has lived so much abroad 
— but not of you.” 

“Go on. Blame me, and you will be 
quite in the fashion. That is what every- 
body invariably does under all circum- 
stances; and I have long since given up 
self defence as a mere waste of time. I 
am quite prepared to admit that every- 
thing has been my fault from beginnin 
to end, and to apologize to you all round. 
It was I, of course, who brought an unfor- 
tunate.German all the way from Wiirtem- 
berg to Hyéres upon a fool’s errand; it 
was I who flirted with two young men to 
that extent that one of them had to ease 
his feelings by plunging the other head 


over heels into a cactus-bush: it was I 
who ——” 
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“Mr. Clifford, you are excessively rude, 
and, begging your pardon, excessively 
silly too. I never was accused of flirting 
before in my life. I can make allowances 
for Herr von Ravensburg, because he is 
—well, because, for many reasons, it is 
not unnatural that he should misunder- 
stand things; but that you, who particu- 
larly pride yourself upon your insight into 
human nature and the causes of people’s 
actions should not have seen long ago 
that Mr. Everard is engaged to my 
cousin, Miss Grey, is more than I can 
comprehend. The engagement would have 
been announced before this, only I did 
not want it talked about just at first, be- 
cause Mr. Everard is not very well off, 
and my people rather objected to the 
match. Now, however, everything is set- 
tled; and when Count Waldemar has 
apologized, as I intend him to do before 
breakfast, I hope we may all shake hands, 
and forget‘how foolish some of us have 
been. But I must say I shall have some 
little difficulty in pardoning you for doing 

our best to kill the two firmest friends 
have in the world.” 

“ Will -you tell me how on earth I was 
to prevent a man who refused to apolo- 
gize from fighting another who insisted 
upon an apology?” 

“How? Oh, ina hundred ways. You 
had only to inform the police or to send a 
line to me. Nothing could be more sim- 

le.” 

“ Quite out of the question — altogether 
contrary to etiquette,” returned I, tryin 
to look as if I had had a large experience o 
duels. “Ladies know nothing about these 
affairs. By-the-bye, may I ask how you 
managed to arrive upon the scene so 
opportunely ?” 

“ ] shall not answer any questions which 
might get innocent people into trouble. 
But I — mention that if you had not 
yelied with laughter in that ungeemly way, 
the night that Count Waldemar behaved 
so disgracefully, my maid would not have 
run out into the garden to see what was 
the matter.” ’ 

“Oho! Is your maid that very well- 
dressed lady whom I sometimes see walk- 
ing with Everard’s man on Sunday after- 
noons?” 

“Never mind. Will you go on now, 
and entertain M. de Beaulieu, please. 
Herr von 
I have a few words 


And may 1 ask you to send 
Ravensburg to me. 
to say to him.” 

The nature of those few words I was 
enabled to surmise by the guttural ejacu- 
lations which reached. 


me, every now and 
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again, as I descended the hill beside the 
Frenchman. Just as we approached the 
house Count Waldemar brushed past me, 
looking a trifle crestfallen, and hurried up 
to the couple who were waiting for us at 
the door. I was too far off to hear what 
passed; but the count’s utterances were 
always embellished with so much panto- 
mime that it was easy to form a pretty accu- 
rate guess at what he was saying, so long 
as he was anywhere within range of eye- 
sight. I saw him standing, hat in hand, 
before Miss Grey, rigid as to his legs, 
but violently agitated from the waist up- 
wards. I saw him fling his arms about 
wildly, and feign to tear out his hair by 
handfuls. Then he turned to his late 
antagonist, bowed three several times most 
profoundly, indulged in a little more ges- 
ticulation, and finally seized him by both 
hands, and almost shook him off his feet. 
Everard did not look more than half 
pleased; but Count Waldemar was not 
the man to be abashed by a little coldness. 
Having accomplished his task, he faced 
about, and came striding back towards us 
with his wonted cheerful equanimity very 
nearly restored. . - 

“ Now I have made all goot,” said he, 
in the tone of a man who expects to be 
thanked. “ Mrs. Seymour, I° hope you 
are gontent mit me?” 

Mrs. Seymour laughed. “ Let us go in 
to breakfast,” she said, without replying 
to the count’s question. 

I ‘cannot say that that breakfast was in 
any sense a success. Our hostess was 
charming, and did all in her power to set 
us at our ease, and Count Waldemar, as 
usual, talked a great deal; but, upon the 
whole, I think everybody was very glad 
when the repast came to an end. I, for 
my part, was conscious that, however 
excusably, I had made a fool of myself; 
M. de Beaulieu barely disguised his dis 
satisfaction at the tame conclusion of the 
affair in which his services had been en- 
listed ; Miss Grey never opened her lips, 
and Everard was evidently rather sulky. 
I suppose those thorns still rankled a 
little. 

He and his fiancée seized the earliest 
opportunity that offered to estape into the 

arden, and immediately afterwards M. de 

eaulieu took his leave. Upon this I said 
I thought I would go out on to the veran 
dah, and smoke a cigar, and as neither 
of the two remaining members of the com- 
pany offered any objection to my depart- 
ure, I suited the action to the word. 

It was very pleasant out on the veran- 
dah. The air. was warm, yet clear; the 





stony, hilly landscape was beautiful with 


numberless delicate gradations of color; 
a silvery ribbon of surf fringed the blue 
sea, which stretched away towards the far 
horizon to meet as blue a sky. In the 
garden at my feet, the standard roses, yel- 
low, pink, creamy, and white, were drink- 
ing in the sunshine; and every now and 
then I caught a glimpse of Everard and 


Miss Grey pacing slowly side by side 


among the myrtles and tamarisks. Sur- 
veying this idyllic prospect with quiet 
contentment, I fell into a pleasant day- 
dream, which, by an easy transition, re- 
solved itself ere long into a refreshin 
slumber. When I awoke it was to find 
Count Waldemar and Mrs. Seymour stand- 
ing before me hand in hand. 

“My dear Mr. Clifford,” said the for- 
mer oratorically, “ you have once done me 
the great kindness to present me.to Mrs. 
Seymour; permit me, in return, to present 
to you the future Grafin von Ravensburg.” 

t is always a little difficult to know what 
to say upon these occasions, and the dif- 
ficulty is perhaps rather specially great to 
aman who has been caught asleep, and 
has not had time to reassemble his ideas. 
However, it can matter very little what 
his remarks may be so that he makes 
them short, and relieves the lovers of his 
presence with all convenient despatch; 
— in this branch of my duty~I did not 
ail. 
Mrs. Clifford, to whom I communicat- 
ed the news later in the day, received it 
with some strong expressions of disap- 
proval. 

“T do not remember ever to have heard 
of a more ill-omened and unsuitable mar- 
riage,” said she. “An Englishwoman of 
good birth and fortune to ally herself with 


a German adventurer! What ssible - 


chance of happiness can she have ?” 

To a certain extent, I confess that I 
shared my wife’s apprehensions. Look- 
ing at the utter dissimilarity of their ways 
of life and thought, I could not but fore- 
see'that Count Waldemar and his wife 
would have need of much mutual forbear- 
ance; and no one knows better than I 
how limited is the stock of that useful 
quality accorded to most mortals. The 
match did not sound a promising one ; but 
then, as everybody knows, the most prom- 
ising matches often turn out badly in the 
long run, and vice versd. Marriage, 
which has more than one attribute in com- 
mon with death, resembles it especially in 
this, that no human being can venture to 


predict what manner of life is likely to’ 


succeed to it. 
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I am glad, at all events, to be able to 
state that, when I saw the Count and 
Countess von Ravensburg in London, a 


few days since, they both looked remark- 
ably cheerful and contented. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


THE question of fortifying the several 
commercial harbors and seaports round 
our coasts has been often proposed and 
argued on; it has, quite lately, been again 
urged by the corporations of Edinburgh 
and Leith; it is, in reality, one which too 
closely affects our material interests to be 
treated as lightly or carelessly as it often is 
treated, and which deserves more consider- 
ation than it commonly gets. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks 


is a favorite reply ; a poetical vaunt, a bit 
of bounce, that sounds well, and that, when 
written, sounded almost better; with the 
tidings of the first of June, of St. Vin 
cent, Camperdown, and the Nile still ring- 
ing in the public ears, we can quite under- 
stand the proud boast which a few years’ 
further experience showed thinking men 
might be a very unsafe one. Had Ville- 
neuve been a man of moderate ability and 
moderate nerve, Britannia might have 
wished very heartily for bulwarks ; and the 
martello towers, which were built shortly 
after, showed that it was considered just 
as well to have some fortifications even 
along the steep. 

It is not, however, of that stirring period 
of eighteen hundred and war time, that I 
am now about to write. I am going to 
endeavor to recall the memory of an older 
war, and a still earlier scare; when a 
French invasion seemed imminent; when 
flat-bottomed boats were got ready all 
along the north coast of France; when a 
camp was formed on Brighton Downs: 
when a large force of soldiers, militia and 
volunteers, was mustered to oppose the 
expected landing; when Garrick wrote, 
and Boyce composed, and Champness sang 
that spirit-stirring song, “ Hearts of Oak,” 
which is still the — call of our 
seamen to quarters, though such lines 
as 


We'll still make them fear, and still make 
them flee, 

And drub ’em on shore as we’ve drubbed 
’em at sea, 
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hint at a possibility of invasion after all; 
and when another favorite song was first 
heard, a song whose air has been a loth- 
to-depart in both services for the last 
hundred years, and which is genuine En- 
lish, nor the less so because a great man 

fave fancied it an Irish melody : the wor 
are too long to quote; the first two verses 
will be sufficient to remind the reader that 
the original name of the song was “ Brigh- 
ton Camp :” — 


I’m lonesome since I crossed the hill, 
And o’er the moor and valley, 

Such heavy thoughts my heart do fill 
Since parting with my Sally. 

I seek no more the fine or gay, 
For each does but remind me 

How swift the hours did pass away 
With the girl I’ve left behind me. 


Oh, ne’er shall I forget the night, 
The stars were bright above me, 
And gently lent their silvery light, 
When first she vowed to love me. 
But now I'm bound to Brighton Camp; 
Kind Heaven then pray guide me, 
And send me safely back again 
To the girl I’ve left behind me. 


And then, as half a century later, the 
boldness and decision of English admirals, 
acting on the timidity and vacillation of the 
French, nullified the well-planned strategy 
of the French government: then, on Au- 
gust 18, 1759, Boscawen, —“ Old Dread- 
nought,” as our sailors loved to call him — 
broke up, dispersed, captured, burned, or 
drove on shore the Toulon fleet, under 
M. de la Clue, as it tried to pass out of the 
Mediterranean to join the fleet at Brest, 
and obtain the command of the Channel: 
then Hawke — “as a hawk on his quarry” 
— pounced down on that Brest fleet as, 
on November’ 20, 1759, it was entering 
Quiberon Bay, to embark the troops mus- 
tered in Morbihan; and made that brilliant 
and glorious smash of the French navy 
which was historically, nautically, and 
pny the precursor and rival of T 
gar; the memory of which in France is 
perpetuated as “/a journée de M. de Con- 
fans,” though in England it is but feebly 
remembered as Hawke’s action, and the 
name of Quiberon Bay has fallen into ob- 
livion, so that it will now probably sound 
strange, or in itself convey no definite 
meaning. 

That Quiberon Bay was a decisive battle 
of the Seven Years’ War, is-a fact which 
has escaped most historians ; that, had the 
result of it been reversed, had it been the 
English fleet that was annihilated, the rel- 





ative positions of France and England 
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. during the next four years, and in the ne- 
since which then ensued, would have 
en very different. Historians have not 
recognized this; and even at the time, it 
seems to have been taken very much as a 
matter of course. The possibility of the 
result of a meeting between the two fleets 
being not exactly what it was, seems never 
to have occurred to our enthusiastic coun- 
trymen, who had, less than three years 
before, shot one of their admirals for 
strategic defeat and tactical imbecility ; 
not perhaps for positive cowardice, but, at 
any rate, for very negative courage. 
Hawke was thanked by Parliament for his 
great victory; and a pension followed 
shortly after, but he did not get his peer- 
age for seventeen years; and even at the 
time, the fleet was so neglected by the 
overnment, now that the strain — unac- 
nowledged though it was — was taken 
off, that.the necessary stores and provis- 
ions were not sent to it; and our seamen 
were exposed to great and uncalled-for 
hardships and privations, while keeping 
up the strict blockade on: the shattered 
remnants of the enemy’s navy. The feel- 
ing of the fleet was expressed in some 
wretched doggrel, which none the less 
conveys a very painful idea of injustice and 
neglect : — 


Ere Hawke did bang 
Monsieur Conflans, 
You sent us beef and beer ; 
Now monsieur’s beat, 
We’ve nought to eat, 
Since you have nought to fear. 


But all this is matter of history more or 


less familiar. The political state of the 
two countries at the time may be read in 
Lord Mahon’s (Stanhope’s) “ History of 
England ; ” and the details of Boscawen’s 
action in the Straits, or Hawke’s action in 
Quiberon Bay — both joining with the cap- 
ture of Quebec and the conquest of Can- 
ada to render the year “ wonderful” — 
can be found in Entick’s “ History of the 
Late War,” in Beatson, in Charnock, or in 
the continuation of Campbell.* But coin- 
cident with these great events, smaller 
events were taking place; coincident with 


* Is it not strange that in a country like ours, having 
a navy such as ours, there is nothing at all approach- 
ing to a standard naval history? Beatson’s “* Me- 
moirs” is a mere chronicle, crowded with unimportant 
details, very often incorrect ; and though — with proper 
care— most valuable to the professional student, is 
caviare to the general reader, A writer of our own 
time attempted, a few years to supply the want; 
but his work, though pleasantly enough written, is a 
mere compilation of the material readiest to d 
without research, knowledge, or critical judgment ; and 
as a “ History of the British Navy” is of no value 

cr. 
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the French idea of a great invasion in the 
south of England, which was extinguished 
by Boscawen and Hawke, was entertained 
by the French another idea, that of a land- 
ing in the north of England or Ireland, not 
indeed in any force, but still in such force 
and under such circumstances as might, 
and as it was hoped would, direct to the 
north a considerable part of the army mus- 
tered in the south, would thus weaken the 
defence, and render the undertaking of 
the invaders comparatively easy. The 
charge of this expedition was given toa 
man whose name indeed, Thurot, is in all 
our histories, but of whose career no one 
English book, or French book either, 
gives any complete or correct account. In 
the local records, the corporation books of 
many towns, the mention of Thurot’s 
name shows that he was a much more real 
personage in the minds of the worthy 
burghers than De la Clue or Conflans; 
and yet, even then, he was to some extent 
mythical; and his earliest biographer, the 
Rev. John Francis Durand,* writing im- 
mediately after his death in 1760, says: 
“In the course of a few weeks I have 
known him to be a Scotchman, an English- 
man, and an Hibernian; he was succes- 
sively the Young Pretender, a reformed 
pirate, and a bastard of the blood royal of 
France, and I make no doubt that if he 
had kept the sea a little longer, he would, 
in his turn, have been the brother of the 
Grand Turk, or the nephew of the pope 
of Rome; unless the newspapers had 
thought fit to give us broad hints that he 
was those very great personages them- 
selves in disguise.” Durand’s little book 
is the only “ Life of Thurot ” which has 
been written in English; but though the 
author makes great claim to autnenticity, 
as having been an intimate friend of 
Thurot for many years, he has left us a 
farrago of nonsense which we may be- 
lieve Thurot himself crammed him with. 
Durand was a clergyman, and is said 
by Entick, also a clergyman, to be wor- 
thy of credit; it is more than can be said 
of his book, which can only be trusted 
for the few years when Thurot was living 
in London, or a frequent visitor to it; or 
when, in the latter part, it quotes or refers 
to official papers; but the account which 


* “Genuine and Curious Memoirs of the famous 
Captain Thurot, written by the Bev ie Francis Du- 
rand, with some of Mons. Thurot’s Original Letters to 
that Gentleman, now in England. To which is a 
a much more faithful and particular Account than has 
been hitherto published of his Proceedings since his 
Sailing from the Coast of France, October 18, 1759- 
Dublin, 12mo. 1760. I have said in the text that these 
memoirs are more than curious. Even sucha 
matter as this last-mentioned date is 





it gives of Thurot’s-early life and active 
career is simply and entirely false ; it has 
not even the semblance of truth, 

Francois Thurot,* the son of an inn- 
keeper and postmaster in a small way of 
business, was born at Nuits, a petty town 
of Burgundy (Céte d’Or) on July 22, 1726. 
As a boy he is said to have been of a vio- 
lent and quarrelsome disposition; and 
when, after having had a fair education at 
the Jesuits’ college at Dijon, he was, at 
the age of sixteen, bound apprentice in the 
shop of a druggest in that town, he 
launched out into all sorts of juvenile dissi- 
pation and debauchery. This, as is often 
the case, led to the worst kind of rowdy- 
ism; and he ended his career in Dijon by 
robbing his aunt of her silver dishes and 
flying from the town, Naturally enough, 
he ignored Dijon and Nuits for the rest of 
his life ; he seems to have passed himself 
off as a native of Boulogne, when, some 
short time after, he turned up at Dunkirk, 
and, being almost, or quite destitute, ob- 
tained employment as surgeon on board a 
privateer fitted out to take advantage of 
the war with England. He was then 
barely eighteen, and his knowledge of sur- 

ery was such as he had picked up during 
Fis few months in the druggist’s shop; 
so that it was, perhaps, in some respects, 
fortunate for the crew of the privateer that 
she was captured by the English almgst 
at once; and that they and their surgeon 
were put out of harm’s way ina prison at 
Dover. 

Thurot remained a prisoner for about a 
year, during which time he learned En- 
glish; and having won the good opinion 
of his gaolers, and probably being out on 

role, he one night seized on a small 
ay and put to sea with no further equip- 
ment thana pair of sculls; with these, 
and with his shirt for a sail, he reached 
Calais in the course of the next day. The 
success of this bold escape made some 
noise, and was the means of introducing 
him to the Maréchal de Belle-Isle, who 
advised him to study navigation and take 
to a seafaring life. He did both; he en- 
tered as boy on board a privateer, and 
rose rapidly to higher ratings ; after two 


* The French notices of Thurot referred to are; — 
(1) Adresse & Messieurs les Rep t de 





1790. 


Nation Francaise. Par Mile. Thurot. 
ine Ti Par M 


(2) Vie du Capitaine Thurot. 
Paris, 1791. 

(3) Fournal Historique du Capitaine Thurot 
dans sa Croisiére sur les Cotes d’ Ecosse et 
@’Irlande. Dunkerque, 1760. 

(4) Fournal de la Navigation d’une Escadre 
Francoise, partie du port de Dunkerque aux 
ordres du Capitaine Thurot, le 15 Octobre 
175% 





cruises he was. entrusted with an inde- 
pendent. command, and by his activity, 
energy, and good fortune, won some repu- 
tation and a large share of prize-money; 
so that, when peace was concluded in 1748, 
although but twenty-two, and having been 
only three years at sea, he was in a posi- 
tion to. fit out a merchant ship at his own 
risk and expense. For the. next few 
years he lived a good deal in London, 
odging — according to Mr. Durand —at 
the house of an apothecary in Paddington, 
where he passed as a gentleman. He 
spoke English remarkably well for a for- 
eigner, sung, played the flute and the 
French horn, was free with his cash, and 
was, altogether, good company. “ But,” 
says Durand, “ the chief bent of his incli- 
nation leaned towards navigation and 
fortification; he had always some little 
plans, purely the efforts of his. own un- 
formed genius, relative to those arts about 
him, which he was constantly showing 
to his companions; and never seemed so 
thoroughly happy as when he got with 
people that had a smattering of the above- 
mentioned sciences. The last time he 
was in England he lived in a court. in 
Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
was there instructed in the mathematicks 
by one Mr. Donnelly, an Irish gentleman, 
famous for his knowledge and abilities in 
mathematical studies.” 

He seems, then, to have passed his 
time in London in an easy, social, some- 
times studious, occasionally dissipated 
manner; vanishing for months together, 
no one knew where, when his money ran 
short. Durant clearly knew nothi 
about him during these absences, beyo: 
what Thurot himself chose to tell; and in 
that there was evidently a good deal of ro» 
mance. It is, however, quite certain that 
he was actively engaged in smuggling; 
possibly in piracy also; and that his mis- 
deeds brought him within the p of the 
law; but whether in England or France 
may perhaps be thought doubtful. His 
daughter, in her’ address to the French 
government in 1790, urging her claims for 
a pension, says that he was ruined by legal 
process in England, on suspicion of being 
engaged in contraband trade. But his 
daughter had no personal knowledge of 
Thurot ; .nor, at the time referred to, does 
Thurot seem to have been married, so 
that she could not learn anything of this, 
at first hand, from her mother; and Tha- 
rot himself was too much given to what is 
nautically known as “spinning benders,” 
to permit us to attach much credit to any 


unsupported statement of his concerning 
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his antecedents. Neither is it to be over- 
looked that Mile. Thurot had a case to 
make out; that it was an object to show 
that her father had lost money through the 
~~. and that, in 1790, implied abuse 
of England was not likely to do her cause 
any harm. Durand, on the other hand, 
says that he was imprisoned in France, 
first in Dunkirk and afterwards in Paris, 
for smuggling; the French laws, in respect 
to that offence, being extremely severe: 
and though it is quite possible that Thu- 
rot’s peculiar views of commerce and nav- 
igation were objected to on both sides of 
the Channel, Durand’s account is consist- 
ent, and apparently based on actual knowl- 
edge. 

Nevertheless, smuggler or pirate, he had 
in France a reputation as a bold seaman; 
and when war was on the point of break- 
ing out, his name was mentioned at court 
as that of a man likely to prove servicea- 
ble. The king sent him a commission in 
the royal navy, and his old patron, the 
Maréchal de Belle-Isle, procured for him 
the command of the “ Friponne,” a small 
sloop, in which he cruised, as before, in 
the Channel, waging a profitable war 
against English commerce. 

Whilst thus employed, he is said to have 
conceived the possibility of setting fire to 
Portsmouth, and utterly destroying the 


dockyard. His plan was simplicity itself. 
He was to glide (g/isser) into the harbor in 
the dead of night, in a — boat carry- 


ing fifty men. His biographer, M. , 
thinks that nothing prevented his doing 
this but the jealousy of the aristocratic 
courtiers, and the carelessness of the min- 
ister who discussed the project in presence 
of some traitor, who sold the secret to 
the English government. Had it not been 
for that, it was only “necessary to elude 
the most active vigilance, and to face the 

uard of a harbor the entrance of which 

ristled with cannon.” These, to Thurot, 
would have been trifles ; but the English, 
being forewarned, took such additional 
precautions as rendered the brilliant 
scheme quite hopeless. 

It is difficult to say how much, or how 
little, truth there is in this, but I see no 
reason to doubt that a wild and daring ad- 
venturer, like Thurot, may have proposed 
some such scheme; partly, perhaps, with 
a real intention of attempting it; partly 
also, with a view of being prevented by 
the government, and of adding to his rep- 
utation at a cheap rate. But certainly, if 
the project was seriously proposed, the 
French government refused to entertain 
it: instead of doing so, it appointed Thurot 





to the command of a squadron to cruise 
in the ‘Channel. 

This squadron, consisting of two thirty. 
six-gun frigates, the “ Maréchal de Belle- 
Isle ” and the “ Chauvelin,” each mounting 
twelve-pounders on her maindeck, and two 
small sloops, sailed from St. Malo on July 
16, 1757. Very shortly after starting, one 
of the sloops, looking out ahead, was 
picked up by some English cruisers; but 
the others escaped. On July 25, off Port- 
land, they fell in with the English frigate 
“ Southampton ” (thirty-two guns, Captain 
Gilchrist), on her way from Portsmouth to 
Plymouth, with stores and specie. As the 
action that ensued is one which the French 
biographer considers especially glorious, 
it is well to point out that the French 
frigates were each of them more than a 
nominal match for the “ Southampton ;” 
that the two together had a very great su- 
periority of force; that they attacked and 
were beaten off; and that whether they 
drew back, as Beatson says, or were unable 
to follow and prevent the “ Southampton ” 
making off, as M. —— says, is a matter of 
little consequence. The main point is the 
same; that Thurot, with two frigates 
against one, each larger, heavier, and with 
a more numerous crew, did not capture 
the one;* and with the best will in the 
world, it is difficult to see the great glory 
which, from this non-capture, redounds to 
the French navy. 

It looks to me, indeed, as if M. Thurot 
had conceived his special work to be plun- 
dering comparatively helpless merchant 
ships, rather than fighting sturdily defend- 
ed men-of-war ; and that, when he found the 
“ Southampton” no easy capture, he stom- 
ached his loss — amounting, on board the 
“ Belle-Isle ” alone, to fourteen killed, twen- 
ty-six wounded — and hauled to the wind. 

learly it was no part of Captain Gilchrist’s 
duty, when he was specially employed in 
carrying specie, to go out of his way to 
engage an enemy of more than double his 
strength. That this is the correct view to 
take of Thurot’s conduct seems confirmed 
by the facts of another action which he 
fought off Flushing, on August 1, with the 
“ Seahorse,” a twenty-four-gun frigate, Cap- 
tain Taylor. The “ Belle-Isle,” which, in 
her engagement with the “ Southampton,” 


* A statement of the comparative force of the com- 
batants will put this in a clearer light : 


Southampton 26 12-pounders 6 6-pound 220 men. 


Belle Isle 28 12 d 8 6-pound 
8 


Chauvelin 2—~C«S % goo * 


Total 56 12-pounders 16 6-pounders 800 men 
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had suffered much in her rigging, had been 
partially dismantled in as uall off Ostend, 
and was in tow of the “Chauvelin,” their 
sloop, the “ Gros Thomas,” in company, 
' when the “ Seahorse,” with two small craft, 
the “Raven” and “* Bonetta,” bore down 
against them. After an engagement lasting 
three hours and a half, at first with the 
“ Chauvelin” alone, and afterwards with 
the two together, the “Seahorse” was 
almost dismantled and had eight killed, 
seventeen badly wounded. She was of 
much smaller force* than either the 
“ Belle-Isle” or the “Chauvelin,” and 
ought to have been captured. That she 
was not, was due not so much to her ma- 
terial strength, as to the moral weakness 
of her opponents, who have boasted — 
as of a victory — of having forced her to 
sheer off. In point of fact, she was too 
much disabled either to sheer off or to 
continue the attack, and the French frig- 
ates were content to leave her and retire 
into Flushing. 

It was September 18 before they were 
refitted, and they were scarcely well out 
of the port before they were chased in 
again by an English squadron, consisting, 
it is said, of three ships of the line and 
two frigates. The “ Chauvelin ” got back 
without difficulty ; but the “ Belle-Isle,” car- 
rying away her foretopsail yard, was ovér- 
taken, and sustained a heavy fire before 
she could escape. The French accounts 
of this affair are certainly exaggerated ; 
and as the English have taken no notice 
of it, it is impossible to identify the squad- 
ron; the more so, as the “ Fournal de la 
Croisiére” — written by an eye-witness, an 
officer of the “ Belle-Isle ” — has previously 
called the “ Seahorse ” and her little com- 
panions, “three frigates.” The “Somer- 
set” (seventy), and the “ Rochester ” (fifty), 
were on that coast at the time, and may pos- 
sibly have chased the French frigates into 
Flushing ; but it is difficult to believe that 
both or either of them were within pistol- 
shot of the “Belle-Isle,” fired several 
broadsides into her, and did not sink her: 
it is not a question of human endurance, 
or French courage, but of the fundamen- 
ta! principles of hydrostatics. 

When Thurot had again refitted, the two 
ships, “ Belle-Isle” and “ Chauvelin,’’ stood 
out to the northward, and cruised with some 
success on the east coast of England and 
Scotland. On October 5 they were driven 
by stress of weather ipto the Moray Frith, 
and anchored off Banff, to the no small 
dismay of the provost and burgesses, who 


_ “ Seahorse. 22 pounders 2 3-pounders 160 men, 





expected nothing less than the enforce- 
ment of a heavy contribution. The acti- 
dent of opportunity might have suggested 
this to Thurot, and there was no force to 
prevent him; but during the night the 
gale freshened ; the “ Chauvelin” parted 
er cables and drifted out to sea, leaving 
her anchors behind; and in the mornin 
the “ Belle-Isle” weighed, and went to loo 
for her, very much to the relief of the 
towns-people of Banff, who, for once, real- 
ized the danger to which they were ex- 
posed so far as to raise a sum of 400/. to 
construct a battery for their future de- 
fence.* 

The two ships did not meet outside, and 
we may conclude that the “Chauvelin” 
made the best of her way back to France: 
the “ Belle Isle,” on the other hand, kept 
northwards; and having, under the Dutch 
flag, obtained some provisions at the Shet- 
land Islands, crossed over to Bergen, 
picking up on her way (October 19)a prize, 
described as a royal frigate of twenty-six 
guns : this it certainly was not; but it may 
have been an armed merchant ship, or 
possibly a privateer. During this year the 
French cruisers were very active, and took 
—according to Beatson—five hundred 
and seventy-one British ships, most of 
which, however, were of trifling value. 
The number of prizes taken by us amount- 
ed to no more that three hundred and 
sixty-four ; but of these, “one hundred and 
fifteen were either privateers of force or 
armed merchant ships, carrying a great 
number of guns, and manned with upwards 
of ten thousand seamen ;” so that, on the 
whole, the balance was believed to be in 
our favor. 

Thurot anchored at Bergen on October 
30, and remained there a couple of months, 
refitting his ship, which, though only a 
month at sea, was much in want of it. 
Here a curious incident occurred, which 
marks the character of the man: he was 
short of naval stores —such as blocks, 
ropes, and spars; and offered to buy them 
from the captain of a French ship, in the 
port, consigned to a Norwegian merchant. 
The captain refused to sell; and Thurot, 
not to be baulked, or, as his biographer 
puts it, “guided by his zeal for the inter- 
ests of his country,” sent a party on board, 
and with the strong hand seized on what 
he wanted ; “an act of violence,” adds M. 
——, “which would, under other circum- 


* The “Statistical Account of Scotland” (vol. xiii. 
Pp. 20) gives a ludicrous description of the meeti ot 
the corporation of Banff ; the date there given | 175) is, 
however, a mistake: Thi i 
175% ‘ 


urot was not near 
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stances, have been most’ blamable,” and 
which, as it was, hearly got him into trouble 
with the Norwegian authorities. 

He left Bergen on December 25, and 
was no sooner outside thaa he got into a 
furious storm, which again dismasted the 
* Belle-Isle,” whose ill-luck in that respect 
suggests that Thurot was not quite sucha 
good practical seaman as he is repre- 
sented. Under jury-masts, and with con- 
tinual bad weather, the “ Belle-Isle ” was 
driven north beyond the sixty-fifth parallel ; 
it was slowly and with much difficulty that 
she worked her way south ‘again, and did 
not reach Gothenburg till February 1, 1758. 

At Gothenburg Thurot remained till 
May 11; and then, going south, capturing 
several coasters and colliers, he was, on 
the 26th, off the entrance to the Frith of 
Forth, met and engaged by the “ Dolphin” 
(twenty-four) and “ Solebay ” (twenty eight). 
The two English frigates were beaten to 
a standstill, and Thurot, still satisfied with 
having secured his own safety, made no 
attempt to push his advantage to the point 
of victory: the match between the two 
sides was tolerably equal, though the 
“ Belle-Isle ” hada certain superiority both 
in weight of metal and in number of men ; 
and, in boarding, might perhaps have car- 
ried one before the other could assist her: 
but she had lost nineteen killed, thirty- 
four wounded; and simple hard fighting 
was not the vocation of her crew. 

Thurot, however, remained in Scotch 
waters, and made many prizes between 
St. Abb’s Head and the Naze of Norway: 
his continued presence deeply impressed 
the coast population; his repelling the at- 
tack of the “ Dolphin” and “ Solebay” 
was magnified by vulgar report; and he 
became the bugbear of, a people who were 
unaccustomed to the neighborhood of ene- 
mies’ ships. Twelve vessels, mostly small 
snows, brigs, or brigantines, are named as 
prizes taken between May 26 and July 12; 
and on the 13th, off the Skaw, he encoun- 
tered a fleet of merchant ships — seven- 
teen armed pinks — presumably the Baltic 
trade. With these he had a brisk engage- 
ment; they mounted an aggregate of one 
hundred and thirty guns, and, clustering 
round the “ Belle-Isle,” seemed for a time 
as if they might take her; in the end, 
Thurot broke through them, put them to 
flight, and cut off one of their number, the 
“ George and Joseph:” heavy rain and a 
dark night permitted the rest to escape. 

The English government, wearied with 
the continual complaints about one frigate 
being left to threaten the coasts of England 
and Scotland, and almost to stop the 
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North Sea trade, sent several ships to look 
after the “ Belle-Isle;” but ron con- 
stantly chased, Thurot succeeded in elud- 
ing his pursuers, in maintaining his ground, 
and in making several captures, till towards 
the middle of August; when, finding the 
station too hot for him, he stretched across 
to the Faroe Islands. Having obtained 
some fresh provisions, he came back; and 
as the ship was making a good deal of 
water, put into Lough Swilly. 

It gives a curious idea of the conditions 
of naval war in the year 1758, to read of 
an enemy’s frigate quietly taking up her 
position in Lough Swilly to refit; but even 
then it was not safe to stay long. Thurot 
resumed his cruise, and off the west coast 
of Scotland and northern entrance to St. 
George’s Channel, took several prizes; 
amongst which are named the “ Henry,” 
mounting eighteen guns; the “ Charles- 
ton,” of twelve guns, laden with cloth 
stuffs, from Liverpool to Carolina; the 
“ Britannia,” of fourteen guns, with porce- 
lain, to New York; and the “ Admiral 
Ruyter” of eighteen guns, laden with 
sugar, coffee, and indigo; but, formidable 
as the armament of these sounds, it must 
be borne in mind that the guns of a mer- 
chant ship were small, meant merely to 
repel any desultory attack of petty pirates, 
ahd were useless against a regularly armed 
ship; not one of these prizes seems to 
have even attempted any resistance. 

By September 13 Thurot was back at 
Bergen, and cruising from there took 
again several prizes; but towards the end 
of the year he ran down to Ostend, and 
early in January discharged his crew and 
officers, or, as we should say, paid off, at 
Dunkirk. 

M. Thurot seems now to have spent 
some time at Paris, and to have been con- 
sulted freely by the government as to the 
projected invasion of England. The pub- 
lic feeling of France —so far as France 
had a public feeling — was no doubt just 
then very bitter against England. Not 
only was England at war, and a natural 
enemy, but four times within the last two 
years had she defiled the soil of France}; 
and though on the first occasion, the at- 
tempt on Rochefort, in September 1757, 
was altogether abortive, as is indeed re- 
lated in “The Virginians,” and on the 
last, the troops which landed near St. Malo, 
on September 3, 1758, were, to the num- 
ber of eight hundred, killed, made prison- 
ers, or driven into the sea at St. Cas, on 
the 11th, the success on the two other 
occasions had been sufficient to kindle not 
only material fires at the time, as at St 
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Malo in Jane ’58, but also very much and 
noisy indignation. The attack on Cher- 
bourg, in August ’58, was worst of all; 
and even St. Cas following directly after- 
wards could not wipe away the memory of 


it. 

Cherbourg, though very different from 
what it now is, had been a pet fancy of 
Louis XV. and of Cardinal Fleury :. there 
is no doubt that it was meant, oui the 
beginning, as a standing menace to En- 
gland: as such its docks had been dug 
out and fortified against wind and waves 
and English arms; and as such it was 
broken up and destroyed by the expedi- 
tion under Commodore Howe, — “ Black 
Dick” as he was more familiarly called: 
the mole and fortifications were turned 
over into the harbor and basins : the work 
of years was undone in a few days: it 
seemed almost in mockery that the gate 
of the grand sluice bore the inscription : — 


Hanc jussit Lodovix, suasit Florzus, et undis 

Curavit mediis Asfeldus surgere molem : 

Non aliis votis almz przsentior urbis, 

Ars freenavit aquas, fluetus domuitque mina- 
ces ; . 

Hinc tutela viget, stat copia, gloria crescit ; 

Hinc rex, hinc sapiens, herosque manebit in 
zevum — 


which was, not unaptly under the circum- 


stances, paraphrased by one of Howe’s 
officers : — 


Louis and Fleury must, with Asfeld, now 

Resign to George, to Pitt, to Bligh and Howe. 

One blast destroyed the labor of an age, 

Let loose the tides and bid the billows rage : 

Their wealth and safety gone, their glory lost, 

The King’s, the statesman’s, and Se hhero’s 
oast. 


The wrath of France and of the French 
overnment. was extreme, and it was not 
essened by Rear-Admiral Rodney bom- 
barding Havre de Grace, on the 3rd and 
following days of July, 1759, as he wrote 
in his official letter, “for fifty-two hours 
without intermission, with such success 
that the town was several times in flames, 


and their magazines of stores for the flat-| i 


bottomed boats burnt with great fury, for 
upwards of six hours.” Albion was to be 
crushed; Carthage was to’ be destroyed ; 
and whilst the Marquis de Conflans and 
the Duke d’Aiguillon arranged this in the 
south, Thurot undertook, with a small 
force, to make a diversion in the north, 
according as circumstances rendered ex- 
pedient. 

The force put at his disposal for this 
purpose consisted of his old ship, the 
“Maréchal de Belle-Isle,” now mounting 





forty-four guns, of which four were eigh- 
teen-pounders; three smaller frigates, and 
two corvettes; and all of these, in addi- 
tion to their complements, which were 
smaller than was usual in French ships, 
carried a number of soldiers, amounting 
in the egate to about twelve hun- 
dred :* these were borne for service on 
shore, under the command of ‘a briga- 
dier general, M. de Flobert.. With this 
squadron, Thurot weighed from Dunkirk 
on October 15, 1759. On the 26th he ar- 
rived at Gothenburg, having not. only 
passed through the English cruisers 
which, under Commodore Boys and Sir 
Piercy Brett, blockaded the coast of Dun- 
kirk and Ostend, but taken several prizes 
on the way. 

A quaint letter, which Durand has pre- 
served, gives the impressions of a Liver- 
pool skipper, a Captain Rimmer, who had 
seen the squadron at Gothenburg. The 
“ Belle-Isle,” he says, “has a black lion- 
head, and appears very ill-hogged in the 
mid-ships, and is painted black and red; ” 
one of the other frigates “has a yellow 
lion-head standing remarkably high, is 
painted yellow and black;” and so on 
through the rest of them. The fashion 
which ——— to the last, of — 
ships of the line and frigates black wit 
white stripes, and which was, I believe, 
definitely introduced by Sir John Jervis 
when in command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, no doubt had some advantages ; but 
the artistic eye, comparing it with the 
fashions of the past, as exemplified in 
some of the models in the museum of the 
Royal Naval College, may almost regret the 
uniform simplicity which superseded them. 

But a more remarkable passage in the 
letter just referred to, is that which speaks 
of the condition of the squadron: “ The 
frigates when they came into Gothenburg 
were very foul, as if come off from a long 
voyage, and were destitute of many neces- 
saries— had very few seamen on board, 
but full of land forces, commanded by a 
major-general ; most of the soldiers were 
in leak faced with white, and others all 
white. Whilst they remained at Gothen- 
burg, nineteen days, they were fully em- 
ployed cleaning their ships, getting new 
topmasts, new rigging for their vessels, 
victualling and watering; and the Swedes 


* The squadron was: — 
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assisted them all in their power, sending 
them thcir East Indian ships’ boats to 
water with, and procuring them cables in 
lieu of those they had ordered to be made, 
which would have detained them before 
finished.” And this after eleven days at 
sea from their first leaving France! 

The squadron left Gothenburg on No- 
vember 15, and meeting with a succession 
of southerly gales, was driven northward, 
and put into Bergen ; the “ Bégon ” (thirty- 
six), presumably the “ yellow and black” 
frigate mentioned by Captain Rimmer, and 
one of the corvettes had parted company; 
and as Bergen had been given out asa 
rendezvous, Thurot waited there for sev- 
eral days; they did not, however, appear, 
and he left without them on December 5. 

The weather, that winter, seems to have 
been as persistently bad as it has been 
during the winter which is just passing 
away ; and the squadron, now reduced to 
four ships, was driven away to the west- 
ward, and on December 28 came to an 
anchor in Westmanna-haven in Stromsoe, 
one of the Faroe Islands.. -Whilst there 
he wished to procure fresh provisions for 
his ships’ companies; and as the governor 
made difficulties, he landed a party of men, 
at once to intimidate the authorities, and 
to lay hands on whatever they could get. 


The display of force was sufficient, and a 
small supply of bullocks, flour, brandy, 


and tobacco was sent on board. It may 
be noticed that at that time the Faroe 
Islands were a favorite haunt of smug- 
lers, and a place of call for Danish and 
utch East Indiamen; now that smug- 
ging, as well as these branches of the 
ast India trade, has been done away, 
the resources of the islands have anit 
ably much diminished, and any supplies 
they could furnish would’scarcely be worth 
the notice of a body of more than twelve 
hundred men. : 
During the stay of the squadron at 
Stromsoe a quarrel broke out between M. 
de Flobert and Thurot, which was the 
cause of serious embarrassment both then 
and afterwards. Flobert had displayed all 
along a feeling of jealousy at being sub- 
ordinated to Thurot, as well as of pique 
at Thurot’s refusal to communicate the 
tenor of his private instructions and the 
full purport of the expedition. A circum- 
stance, trivial in itself, was sufficient to set 
the match to the ready fuel. Thurot had 
learned that one of the soldier officers 
had been grumbling about the hardships 
of the cruise, and the provisions, in what 
he rightly considered an_ unofficer-like 
way; and had“felt it-his.duty to reprimand 
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him sharply. Flobert took up the matter 
in support of his junior; worked himself 
into a rage ; and mad with passion, ordered 
up a corporal and two file of the guard to 
put Thurot under arrest. This obliged 
Thurot to produce an order from the king, 
in proof that he was absolutely com- 
mander-in-chief of the expedition; and 
Flobert—I quote here front the “ Life,” 
by M. ——+— “fearing to compromise his 
authority by persisting in his imprudent 
step, drew back, and the quarrel was for 
the time appeased; leaving, however, a 
leaven of animosity which continued to fer- 
ment, occasioned many difficulties, and 
threw into the minds of the soldiers a 
germ of insubordination which produced 
very bad effects.” 

In point of fact, this quarrel between 
Flobert and Thurot was an extreme in- 
stance of a cause which, in the last cen- 
tury, and in England more than in France, 
rendered futile so very many expeditions 
in which sea and land forces were re- 
quired to act in conjunction. Of these, 
Vernon’s failure at Cartagena in 1741 was 
perhaps the most marked and the most 
disastrous; but there were scores of oth- 
ers; and the constant recurrence of dif- 
ficulties seems to point to a radically false 
system and an honest misunderstanding, 
rather than to mere captiousness and per- 
sonal dislike. At the same time, it is too 
true that there was, between soldiers and 
sailors, a very mutual feeling of jealousy 
and contempt, which the officers in no 
small degree shared with their men. This 
was strong enough, no doubt, on the part 
of the soldiers; but was perhaps even 
stronger amongst the sailors, who saw 
their favored and courtly rivals, seasick 
and helpless on board ship, but had no 
opportunity of seeing them in their own 
sphere of duty and distinction. The pipe- 
clay, the powdered head, the stiff clothin 
and etiquette of the soldier, were all repul- 
sive to the “tar” of the olden time. Had 
he been versed in Shakespeare, he would 
probably have described the object of his 
scorn in the words of Hotspur, as “neat 
and finely dressed —fresh as a_bride- 
groom — perfumed like a milliner ; ” as it 
was, he drew up a table of precedence, 
which continued in vogue till not ver 
many years ago: I have myself heard it 
said, and meant too: “A messmate be- 
fore a shipmate; a shipmate before a 
stranger; a stranger before a dog; but— 
a dog before a soldier.” 

When we consider that, in our own 
annals, the only brilliant instance of per- 
fect concord between two commanding 
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officers of the different services, not other- 
wise connected, was that offered by two 
exceptional men, — Rear-Admiral Saun- 


ders and Acting Major-General Wolfe —a. 


concord which effected the fall of Quebec 
and the conquest of Canada, it is not to be 
wondered at if a French soldier of good 
family, M. de Flobert, was indignant at the 
circumstances that compelled him to act 
subordinately —or rather insubordinately 
— to a sailor, not even a genuine naval 
officer, an ex-smuggler, a privateer, a man 
of no family, a roturier, a Francois Thurot. 
Possibly, nay probably, Thurot was at fault 
in some of the conventionalities of French 
society, for he had never had any oppor- 
tunity of seeing or practising them: but 
after all, Thurot’s name lives in history ; 
Flobert’s probably comes before many 
readers now for the first time. 

The constant succession of gales which 
obliged Thurot to remain at the Faroe 
Islands, compelled him to put the men 
on short allowance of bread, ten ounces 
per day, and to stop the double rations 
issued to officers and servants, promising, 
however, that they should be paid savings, 
that is, the equivalent in money. Flobert 
insisted that a council of war should be 
called, and stated that, in his opinion, as 
their force had been lessened by the loss 
of the two ships, “ Bégon” and “ Faucon,” 
and was now weakened by the want of pro- 
visions, it was imperative on him to return 
to France at once. Thurot replied: the 
speech, as reported, is most likely apocry- 
phal: but it has been accepted by the 
French, and serves at any rate to illus- 
trate the sense in which they have con- 
sidered his character. He said, then, — 
that as they could not get provisions at the 
Faroe Islands, they must go and look for 
them in England, where they would find 
abundance. That the winds, which had 
long been contrary, would change, and 
three days would bring them to their des- 
tination: the only honorable way to be 
useful to their country was to make a 
diversion,— which might lead to great 
results, — by attacking the enemy in their 
homes, and by braving all risks in this 
glorious attempt; certainly not by return- 
ing shamefully to France after so much 
toil and fatigue, without having ventured 
to undertake anything. For the rest, the 
direct route lay past England; and on the 
English coast he would land: it was abso- 
lutely necessary to make a descent ; he was 
determined to do so; the reasons offered 
for a retreat so dishonorable as had been 
proposed could have no influence with a 
force on which the safety of the country 
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depended : and in fine, that to grumble at 
the difficulties, or even the calamities inci- 
dental to war, was not showing the cour- 
age and firmness necessary to the career 
of arms. 

Thurot carried his point. On January 
26, 1760, the squadron left Stromsoe, with 
a fresh wind from north-west, and by the 
30th was on the north coast of Ireland. 
It was his intention to enter Lough 
Foyle, and attack Londonderry; there 
does not seem to have been anything to 
prevent him, except the weather, which, 
with a southerly gale, drove him off the 
coast. And meanwhile, a mutiny broke 
out amongst the officers of the troops, 
which was the more dangerous as the sol- 
diers formed the largest part of the ships’ 
companies. The “ Amarante” deserted 
the squadron; the “ Terpsichore” had 
arranged to do the same; Thurot hailed 
to say that if the wind did not shift he 
would run back to Bergen and get provis- 
ions ; the “ Blonde ” replied that it was none 
too soon. M. de Rusilly, commanding the 
troops on board the “ Terpsichore,” com- 
plained bitterly of the short allowance of: 
provisions, and said that all the officers 
were decided to return to France. Thurot 
pointed out that their doing so might lead 
to results disagreeable to themselves ; but 
finding his authority set at naught, he 
consented, as a compromise, to go to Ber- 


nn e 

The wind, however, now changed to the 
north-west, and he proposed to enter St. 
George’s Channel ; but Rusilly impudentl 
notified to him, in the name of the o 
cers of the “ Terpsichore,” that they were, 
going to pass to the west of Ireland, and . 


return to France. Thurot ordered Der- 
naudais, the captain of the “ Terpsichore,” 
to follow the “Belle-Isle,” saying that if 
he refused he should be responsible be- 
fore the king for his conduct. Rusilly, 
answered that he would take all the respon- 
sibility on himself; that it was his inten- 
tion, as soon as he arrived in France, to 
lay a complaint of Thurot’s conduct be- 
fore the court, and have him punished. 
Dernaudais, who had every wish to obey. 
his commodore, was forced by Rusill 
and the other soldier officers to yiel 
and to make off towards the west: Thurot 
fired a shot across the “Terpsichore’s ” 
bows ; he had to fire a second before she 
would bring to; and Dernaudais, having, 
gone on board the “ Belle-Isle,” had to 
rove that he had been constrained by 
is officers. He was sent back to his 
ship, bearing to the mutineers the assur- 
ance that they should be severely pun- 
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ished. The “Blonde” seems to have 
been just at that time more favorably dis- 
sed; she passed under the “ Belle- 
sle’s”’ stern, and her captain, M. Larré- 
guy, hailed that Thurot might count on him. 
The next day, Thurot judged it neces- 
sary to reduce the ration of bread to eight 
ounces. Flobert ordered that only five 
ounces should be issued to the soldiers. 
These naturally complained that they got 
less than the sailors, and Thurot at once 
gave directions that they should get the 
same. Flobert, whose order seems to 
have been quite unwarranted —to have 
been given only to provoke disturbance 
amongst his men — was furious. He in- 
sisted on a council, and demanded that 
the captain should explain his navigation ; 
for the day before it had been agreed that 
he was to enter St. George’s Channel, and 
now he was standing towards London- 
derry. Thurot replied that, in fact, he 
meant to go to Londonderry. Flobert 
asked what he would do if the wind still 
prevented his entering. In that» case 
Thurot would continue his route. “Well 
then!” cried Flobert, “if to-morrow morn- 
ing, at six o’clock, we are not in the port 
of Londonderry, and you do not then give 
up this project, I will have you arrested, 
and will myself take —— of the ship.” 
Thurot is described as being more sur- 
prised than angry, and as contenting him- 
self with saying, “If you take it in that 
way, there’s nothing more to be said : your 
threats do not intimidate me; I do not 
fear you, and I defy you to arrest me.” 
_  Flobert, screaming with rage, rushed out 
of the cabin; ordered the sentry to pre- 
vent Thurot’s leaving it, and called the 
guard to arms. Thurot took his pistols, 
pushed past the sentry, and went out on 
the quarter-deck. The guard had fallen 
in, but the men were unwilling to execute 
off-hand the orders of their commandant, 
whose fellows had, meantime, pointed out 
to him that he was exceeding his power. 
Flobert gave way; and Thurot, to put an 
end to the scandalous scene, and to pre- 
vent anything of the sort happening again, 
wished to read out his instructions from 
the king, and the commission appointing 
him commander-in-chief of the squadron. 
Flobert forbade the soldiers to listen to 
him. Thurotthen said that he would have 
it posted up for all to read. Flobert gave 
orders that whoever attempted to post it 
up should be arrested. It was now Thu- 
rot’s turn to give way; “he ‘had the com- 
plaisance not to make his instructions 
public” — not to post them up—and so 
calm was restored. 


‘Islay. Here 





That same night the “ Belle-Isle ” hove- 
to off the entrance to Lough Foyle, and in 
the darkness her two consorts left her, 
having agreed between themselves to pass 
round to the west of Ireland. By a mis- 
take in their reckoning, however, they 
rejoined her next day, but too late toca 
out the commodore’s purpose. The wind 


had shifted to the south-west, and it was * 


no longer possible to enter the lough. 

Meanwhile, in gales, disturbances, and 
quarrels, time slipped away. It was Feb- 
ruary 15; the daily allowance of bread was 
reduced to five ounces, and Thurot, firmly 
resolved not to go back to France, an- 
chored in nme roe Bay in the island of 

e learned from a man, Mc- 
Donald, who came off as_ pilot, of the 
decisive defeat which Conflans had sus- 
tained. It was an event three months 
passed, but was news to him, and disturbed 
his plans, as he saw that, of course, the 
great project of invasion could not be car- 
ried out. He was, however, still unwilling 
to return without attempting something 
which might be for the honor, if not very 
much for the material advantage of France, 
But it was absolutely necessary, in the 
first place, to get some fresh provisions 
and bread, for his crews were sickly ; and, 
as the population of the island, with the 
suppressive measures of the English gov- 
ernment after “ the Forty-five ” still in their 
memories, refused to furnish any supplies, 
the natural course would have been to 
take them by force.- This Thurot was un- 
willing to do; for his instructions were 
positive not to attempt any hostile landing 
in Scotland, where it was hoped the Jaco- 
bite feeling might itself make a diversion 
in favor of French arms. 

In this dilemma he came to an arrange- 
ment with McDonald—who seems to 
have acted throughout as his agent — to 
land his men as a demonstration. It was 
the merest of demonstrations. The poor, 
half-starved, scurvy-smitten wretches, were 
no sooner landed than they “ began to dig 
up every green thing they saw upon the 
ground, even the grass, which they de- 
voured with the utmost eagerness.” The 
bullocks, nevertheless, were produced; 
forty-eight were driven in, and after a 
difficulty with Flobert, who wished to 
“requisition” them, were very honestly 
paid for by Thurot. In a similar way, he 
got a small but grateful supply of oatmeal 
and flour; and putting to sea on the 19th, 
a Lisbon trader, laden with oranges, was, 
under the circumstances, a most valuable 
prize. 

About midnight on the 20th he entered 
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Belfast Lough: On the previous evening 
he had detailed his plans to Flobert. 
« There are two objects before us,” he had 
said, “ Belfast and Carrickfergus. I will 
land you at Whitehouse. You will, in the 
first instance, attack Belfast; it is a rich 
commercial town, and has neither fortifi- 
cations nor troops. Threaten to set fire 
to it, and the inhabitants will hasten to 
furnish the stores and provisions of which 
we are so much in need. You will be 
able, besides, to levy a large contribution. 
After that you will go to Carrickfergus, a 
town of but small size, and poor. It will 
be quite easy to seize on the castle, which 
is old, ruinous, and without defence. You 
will set at liberty the French prisoners 
who are there, and extract from the peo- 
ple such a contribution of provisions and 
money as their small means will permit ; 
and will re-embark before the English 
ships are apprised of our landing. The 
whole thing is to be done off-hand; the 
enemy must not have time to organize any 
opposition.” 

The plan seems to have been excellent, 
but Flobert, purely out of contradiction, 
insisted on attacking Carrickfergus first. 
He would land at Kilroot, two or three 
miles to the north-east of Carrickfergus, 
or nowhere; and, unable to overcome his 
mutinous obstinacy, Thurot, sooner than 
do nothing, consented. The landing of 
about six hundred men was effected by 
noon on February 21,. 1760. 

As soon as Lieut.-Col. Jennings, who 
commanded at Carrickfergus, learned that 
three strange and suspicious ships had an- 
chored at Kilroot, whilst waiting for further 
information he sent all the prisoners to 
Belfast, and made what preparations he 
could for defence. These were but few. 
Although Carrickfergus was, in a way, the 
military depot of the north of Ireland, the 
castle was ruinous, the town was unforti- 
fied, and there were in garrison only two 
hundred men, almost all young recruits, 
and, as yet, quite undisciplined. Accord- 
ingly, when Flobert attacked, little opposi- 
tion could be made; the men retired into 
the castle, and after a short stand, in which 
some fifty French were killed and wound- 
ed, they capitulated on terms sufficiently 
favorable. The troops were not to be 
sent prisoners to France, but exchanged 
against an equal number of French; the 
castle (such as it was) was not to be de- 
molished; the town was not to be burned 
or pillaged, but was, as a ransom, to sup- 
ply the squadron with provisions. The 
course of events rendered these conditions 
Practically vain; and though the town was 
not set on fire, it was pretty well ran- 
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sacked, as was, indeed; to be expected 
from men whose officers had set them no 
good ‘example of obedience, and who had 
been confined on board ship for four 
months. 

Thurot had meanwhile weighed, stood 
further into the bay, and anchored off 
Whitehouse. From there, on the next 
day, he landed, and in an interview with 
Flobert, pressed him to advance at once 
on Belfast, which, he understood, was de- 
fended by only two hundred men, and 
some militia. Flobert, notwithstanding 
this, and the wish of his own officers, re- 
fused to move. 

The next day, the 23rd, Thurot wrote 
to Flobert, still urging him to attack Bel- 
fast} again pointing out that they could 
get plenty of provisions there, could levy a 
rich contribution, and that it would be 
easier to re-embark. That he could not 
stay long, as the enemy would gather in 
on him; that, in fact, he must sail the next 
day; and that, unless he got provisions, 
he would not re-embark the troops: it 
would be better that they should remain 

risoners in Ireland than die of hunger on 

ard. Flobert’s reply to his command- 

ing officer is a valuable commentary on 
the discipline of the period. 

“Tf,” he wrote, “you had done with 
our ships the hundredth part of what I 

ve done with the quarter of my detach- 
ment, we should not be in the wretched 
plight in which, by your fault alone, we 
now are: for this you shall answer to the 
king, who, when he entrusted you with the 
conduct of a detachment, did not give you 
permission to sacrifice it, in a barefaced 
manner, in trying to carry out impossible 
and chimerical plans. If you had had the 
common sense to see that famine is the 
only evil without remedy, and beyond the 
courage of the king’s troops, you would 
not now be reduced to the cruel threat’of 
abandoning us to the discretion of the 
king’s enemies. It is your duty to abide 
whatever may happen, rather than not re- 
embark the detachment. I summon you, 
in the king’s name, to run all hazards 
rather than abandon us.” 

M. de Cavenac, who, on Flobert being 
wounded, had taken the command, wrote 
in much the same sense ; and again, shortly 
afterwards, that the enemy were muster- 
ing in force, and that it was neces: 
to re-embark at once. Thurot, in threat- 
ening toabandon the troops, had undoubt- 
edly threatened what he could not and 
durst not perform; and finding that their 
officers would not lead them against Bel- 
fast, he embarked them on the evening of 
the 25th. Of provisions he seems to have 





obtained none, except a few potatoes. 
The mayor and three townsmen were 
taken on board as security for what had 
been demanded and promised; but as 
these were not forthcoming on the 24th, it 
was arranged that the town should pay 
1,000/. instead ; and two of the hostages 
were sent on shore to see about it; the 
two others, Mr. Chaplin the mayor, and 
Mr. Spaight, a merchant of Carrickfergus, 
being kept on board. Thurot was anxious 
to get out of the bay, but a stormy wind 
from the northward prevented him, and he 
could not weigh till midnight of the 27th. 
It was half past four on the morning of 
the 28th when he rounded the light on the 
island of Copeland. 

The delay which had been enforced on 
him had permitted the government to 
bring up a small squadron from the south 
of Ireland. It cannot but appear strange 
that there should have been at that time 
no ships of war in the northern waters; 
for it had been known for weeks past 
that Thurot was on the coast, and 
great alarm had been felt at all places 
which were, or thought they were, worth 
attacking. At Whitehaven, where some 
two hundred merchant ships, coasting ves- 
sels and others, were lying, there was 
great excitement, and six hundred volun- 
teers took up arms to defend the place; 
but how these were expected to defend 
the shipping does not appear. Liverpool 
in the same way, then rising fast into im- 
portance, and especially obnoxious for the 
number of its privateers, assembled a con- 
siderable number of troops, mostly of the 
local militia. An old townsman, who, 
under the name of a “ nonagenarian,” pub- 
lished his recollections a few years ago, 
has described the scene, which would be 
still fresh in the memoty of his mother 
when he was a little boy. 

“Everton Hill,” he says, “was alive 
with people from the town waiting the 
freebooters’ approach. A party * 4 sol- 
diers was then encamped on the hill, and 
I have been told the men had orders, on 
Thurot’s appearance, to make signals if 
by day, and to light up the beacon if at 
night, to communicate the intelligence of 
the French fleet being off the coast to the 
other beacons: at Ashurst and Billinge, 
Rivington Pike, and elsewhere, and so 
spread the news into the north ; while sig- 
nals would also be taken up at Halton, 
Beeston, the Wrekin, and thence to the 
southward.” * 

But there seems to have been no at- 


* “Recollections of Old Liverpool,” by a Nonage- 
narian, p. 146. Liverpool, 1863. _ 





tempt to defend the river,'and  Thurot 
might, practically without opposition, have: 
done a good deal of mischief amongst the 
shipping, and have destroyed the rising. 
fortunes of the Bolds, the Colquitts and 
others, whose names are perpetuated in 
the modern streets. 

Notwithstanding all this preparation and 
excitement, no ships had been sent north ; 
and when the Duke of Bedford, then lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, had news of the land- 
ing at Carrickfergus, he had to send, quite 
promiscuously, to the different seaports, 
to inform the captains of any of his Maj 
esty’s ships that might happen to be there 
of the enemy being on the coast. Luckily, 
and only luckily — that is to say, without 
any special orders — there did happen to be 
three frigates at Kinsale: the “ olus” 
(thirty-two) Captain Elliot, “ Brilliant ” and 
“ Pallas,” each of thirty-six guns. These: 
having weighed immediately, had come. 
off the entrance of Belfast Lough on the’ 
evening of the 26th, but during the gale: 
had not ventured inside: it was thus, that) 
on the morning of the 28th, when the 
French squadron came round Copeland’ 
Island, it saw, and was immediately seen. 
by, the “ AZolus ” and her consorts. 

It was no part of Thurot’s plan to fight: 
a squadron of English frigates, and he did 
not wait for their attack. They gave 
chase, and closed with him about nine 
o’clock; the “ Aolus,” leading, engaged 
the “ Belle-Isle ;” the “ Pallas ” and “ Bril- 
liant,” as they came up, assisted her; and 
after a smart action, lasting for about an 
hour and a half, Thurot was killed, and 
his ship hauled down her colors. The 
“ Blonde” and “ Terpsichore ” had not 
shown any wish to fight, and being chased 
by the “ Pallas” and “ Brilliant,” struck: 

most at once; they thus sustained little or 
no damage or loss; but the “ Belle-Isle” 
had suffered considerably in men, in spars, 
and in hull. Captain Elliot, in his official 
letter, estimates the enemy’s loss, in 
killed and wounded, at three hundred}. 
the French accounts — probably not in- 
cluding the less severe cases — speak of 
ninety ors de combat; and whichever: 
account we accept, the loss was very great,. 
and had fallen almost entirely on the 
“ Belle-Isle,” which was also with difficult 
kept from sinking, as she was taken, wit 
the other prizes, into Ramsay Bay, in the: 
Isle of Man. 

The presence of the French frigates on 
the coast had caused such vivid alarm, 
that the rejoicing over their capture was 
something excessive, and was accompa- 
nied by much boasting. The action was 
no doubt highly creditable to Elliot. and 
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his companions, and a very important ser- 
vice was performed just when it was most 
needed; but there was not in reality, 
much to boast about. Nominally the 
French squadron was superior to the En- 
glish; independent of the result, it was 
not so effective; the French guns were 
heavier, but several had been struck be- 
low during the bad weather in the North- 
ern seas, and had not been remounted ; 
the ships too were of slighter scantling, 
the “ Belle-Isle” more especially, whic 

was badly hogged even at Gothenburg, 
and after her capture was not thought 
worth buying into the service. The num- 
ber of men, again, was nearly double that 
of the English, but of these many were 
sickly, if not sick; and the bulk were sol- 
diers, who — under such officers as they 
had — were not only useless in action, but 
worse than useless, as getting in the way, 
and swelling the list of killed and wound- 
ed. Even had the “ Blonde ” and “ Terp- 
sichore” stuck gallantly by their consort, 
the result must oa been the same; for 
the three English frigates were in good 
order, well manned and wy commanded ; 
but the manner in which these two kept 


aloof, by throwing the whole weight of the 
contest on the “ Belle-Isle,” rendered it 
beyond question easier, and the sooner 


come at, 

About Thurot himself there seems lit- 
tle room for doubt; his contemporaries, 
alike friends and enemies, speak of him as 
a bold, daring man, active, energetic, and 
full of resource; and the fact that during 
the greater part of three years he kept the 
English coast in a state of continued ap- 
prehension, escaping from, eluding, and, 
when need was, fighting the English 
cruisers with which the narrow seas were 
swarming, is sufficient evidence of his 
high qualities as a corsair and a leader of 
a flying squadron. I have already shown 
how, on different occasions, he declined 
to push his success against on ou ships 
of war to a decisive issue ; notably against 
the “Southampton” and against the 
“Seahorse” —against this last more 
especially. In doing so I have not wished 
to impute any base motive to Thurot, 
whose courage must have been of proof; 
but I do think that both these actions, 
and in a less degree that which he fought 
against the “Dolphin” and “ Solebay,” 
illustrate the principle which was then, 
and continued to be during the century, 
the ruling principle of the French navy — 
that of avoiding decisive action ; * a prin- 
Re Compare “' Victoires et Conguétes,” tom. vii., p. 
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ciple which might occasionally lead to 
strategic advantage, but which on the 
other ol capened them to great tactical 
danger and absolute loss —as was clearl 
exemplified on November 20, 1759, “lh 
journée de M, de Conflans” —and which 
effectually prevented their winning an 
brilliant success. Thurot fought we 
when he was forced to fight, but he con- 
sistently avoided action whenever he could 
avoid it: and when he could not, he quitted 
it at the earliest possible opportunity. He 
thus, throughout his career, obtained only 
the reputation of an active and untiring 
corsair. Had it been otherwise, he might 
have gained a higher reputation as a war- 
rior, by capturing the “ Southampton ” or 
the “ Seahorse,” against each of which he 
had an overwhelmingly superior force; 
and at the last, might have made a much 
sturdier resistance against the “ AZolus” 
and her consorts. Had he stood boldly 
towards the English squadron, his com- 
are would scarcely have had the un- 

lushing cowardice to stand away ; but as 
he crowded sail from the enemy, they did 
the same ; and by rate of sailing and acci- 
dent of position, had an excuse — suffi- 
cient for them, though it would not have 
been sufficient for single-hearted, honest, 
— honorable men —to keep out of the 

t. 

"AD to the conduct of M. de Flobert, and 
the whole hody of soldier officers, the 
story of which throws a curious light on 
the capabilities or incapabilities of French 
discipline, there can be but one opinion. 
Whatever grievances he had, or thought 
he had, it was his duty to his country and 
his king to have backed up the commo- 
dore. His complaints, might and should 
have waited, after due remonstrance, till 
their return to France. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that had Flobert entered into 
Thurot’s views and schemes, Belfast would 
have been sacked. Against a sudden on- 
set such as Thurot proposed, there were 
no possible means of effective resistance ; 
though after three days’ delay, things 
would certainly have been very different. 

And the history of Thurot’s whole ca- 
reer, and more especially of this last cam- 
aign, seems to me to show that a naval 
orce, however numerous and active, is 
not in itself sufficient to protect our com- 
merce from loss, our coasts from insult, 
and our towns from pillage, at the hands 
of a small squadron, or even of a single 
ship, commanded by a man of talent and 
enterprise. That Thurot failed in inflict- 
ing very serious loss on our towns and our 
shipping, seems to have been due not to 
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any wise precautions of the government, 
though (ho ahtee Pitt was secretary of 
State, not to the superior might of our 
navy, though that crushed him at last; 
but to the exceptional severity of the sea- 
son, to the inherent weakness of French 
sailors, the inefficiency of French equip- 
ment, and the bad discipline of French 
soldiers. But it is not wise always to 
trust our safety, our prestige, or our honor 
either to the caprice of the weathet, or to 
the presumed incapacity of a possible en- 
emy. 


In person, Thurot is described as of 
middle ne stout built and well made, 
“rather robust than genteel, rather come- 
ly than handsome; very brown and ex- 
tremely florid, with a smali scar under his 
left eye.” Of his private life we know 
little or nothing; he died poor, leaving 
an Irishwoman (#ée Smith) who passed 
as his wife, and a daughter six months 
old, dependent on the State, which, at that 
time, meant Madame de Pompadour. 
We find the daughter coming forward in 
1790, with a petition for further support, 
and being awarded, at the instance of Bar- 
rére,a pension of one thousand francs. 
His. biographer, M. , Says that he 
married about the year 1750; but accord- 
ing to Durand, who appears to write in 
good faith and of personal knowledge, he 
was about that time ‘and after, living in 
Shadwell with an Irish lady whom he had 
picked up in that not very reputable 
neighborhood. Whether this was Miss 
Smith, the future Mme. Thurot, or not, 
must remain a matter of opinion. 

J. K. LaAuGHTON. 





From Temple Bar. 
RUSSIAN COURT LIFE IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
CATHERINE ALEXIEWNA I. AND ANNE 
IVANOWNA, 


THE eighteenth century is remarkable} 
for the number of female sovereigns who 
in the course of it controlled the affairs of 
Europe and exercised an influence, as 
often baneful as beneficial, on the desti- 
nies of their own and other countries. In 
England the reign of Queen Anne, with its 
valiant generals and military successes, its 
distinguished men of letters, science, gen- 
jus, and wit, ushered in the century bril- 
liantly. In the latter part of the preced- 
ing one, in semi-barbarous Russia, the 


Alexiewna, who, as nt, had governed 
absolutely and pe Bt and commanded 
that the coin of the realm should bear her 
image, disliking to lay down her power for 
a gloomy life in a monastery —a retreat 
to which the princesses of her nation were 
in that day generally consigned — intrigued 
to supplant her half-brother, Peter the 
First, in order to reign alone as czarina, 
The young czar, before setting out on his 
travels to Jearn shipbuilding and other 
useful arts, had put down Sophia’s parti- 
sans, dispelled her hopes of deposing him, 
and condemned her to the life she had 
so dreaded. During his absence the Stre- 
litz revolted and invited Sophia to leave 
her monastery for the throne. On learn- 
ing this, Peter, full of fury, hastened back 
to Moscow, and after quelling the revolt, 
ordered atrocious cruelties to be inflicted 
on the rebels, and with his own hands 
helped to execute them. The corps of 
Strelitz, or fusileers, originally formed by 
Ivan the Terrible, Peter disbanded, and 
finally, in the first year of the eighteenth 
century, shut up Sophia for life, and com- 
pelled his weak-minded half-brother Ivan 
to reside on his estates at some distance 
from the capital. 

From 1725 the czarinas Catherine the 
First, Anne Ivanowna, the regent Anne 
of Brunswick, and Elizabeth Petrowna 
reigned with a very high hand over “all 
the Russias” for upwards of thirty-three 
years. With the accession of Elizabeth 
(misnamed “ /a c/émente”) to the throne of 
the czars, in 1741, began almost simul- 
taneously the long and troubled reign of 
near forty years of Maria Theresa, the 
empress-queen of Austria and Hungary; 
of whom Frederick the Second, after her 
death in 1780, truly said, “She was an 
honor to her sex and to the throne,” add- 
ing, “ I made war upon her, but personally 
was never her enemy.” After Elizabeth, 
Catharine the Second, “Za ype Cathe- 
rine,” as she has been called, and who, 
undoubtedly, was the most remarkable 
woman of her time, swayed the Russian 
sceptre despotically for ges eg ra 
Generally, too, with the selfish, unflinch- 
ing hardness more characteristic of a step- 
mother, than with the anxious solicitude 
to promote the prosperity and happiness 
of her subjects which the title — in adula- 
tion bestowed on her by servile flatterers 
— of “mother of her people” would seem 
toimply. This century of reigning Euro- 
pean empresses and — closed with 
the reign of Donna Maria the First, of 
Portugal, under whom the great Marquez 





haughty and ambitious Princess Sophia 


de Pombal, the Richelieu of his nation 
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the instigation of a crafty, unprincipled 


priesthood, who ruled the weak mind of 


their timid and superstitious sovereign, 
who eventually became insane. 

The naive remark of the young Duch- 
ess of Burgundy to Louis the Fourteenth 
and Madame de Maintenon, that “ when 
queens reign men govern, and women gov- 
ern when kings reign ” — so often repeated 
that it has passed into a proverb — tested 
by the experience of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, would seem to apply even more forci- 
bly to kings than to queens. Though the 
well-governed Louis himself did not ad- 
mit that it was fairly applicable to kings, 
or to France at all, where the Salic law, so 
wisely as he said, excluded women from 
sovereign power. But no queens have 
governed more arbitrarily than those eigh- 
teenth-century queens of the main gauche 
(if that term be allowable) the devout but 
wily De Maintenon; the ably diplomatic 
De Pompadour; the triumphantly auda- 
cious Du Barry. And none ever caused 
more misery by the secret exercise of 
undue influence than the volatile and un- 
fortunate queen-consort of Louis the Six- 
teenth. 

But the sceptre so despotically swayed 
by the female sovereigns of Russia was 
not guided by men. The numerous un- 
worthy favorites raised by these women to 
places of power and trust merely availed 
themselves of their weaknesses and vices, 
and the opportunity of tyrannizing over 
and plundering the unhappy people, in 
order rapidly to amass wealth while their 
uncertain tenure of favor lasted. And by 
along course of the depravity that led to 
this species of misrule and constant change 
of rulers, tyranny, corruption, and licen- 
tiousness became under the czarinas the 
very essence of the Russian’ system of 
government. Catherine the Second, with- 
out abandoning the system, greatly modi- 
fied it. For with the vices of her prede- 
cessors she also possessed the great 
ambition of playing before the world the 
part of an able ruler and powerful sov- 
ereign. Her influence has extended even 
to the present day in the aggressive policy 
handed down to and adopted by her suc- 
cessors; who have invariably acted in 
accordance with it whenever a pretext 
could be found, or opportunity offered, for 
“rectifying the frontiers,” or giving “a 
more uniform line to the limits” of their 
vast and ever-expanding empire. The 
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was persecuted and disgraced; his efforts 
for the regeneration of his country thwart- 
ed, and his work everywhere undone at 


jects have been always kept steadily in 
view, and especially that which became a 
passion with her— the realization of her 
Oriental system in the fulfilment of the 
“Heaven-assigned mission of Russia” 
(supposedly os by Peter the 
First) to expel the fanatic Turk from his 
European territory, and, in the interests of 
his Christian brethren, of course, to annex 
it to that of “all the Russias,” in order to 
found there an eastern empire, with Con- 
stantinople for its capital. 

It is singular that a semi-barbarous 
country, whose women until so recently 
had for ages been the mere abject: slaves 
of enslaved men, should afford the almost 
single example of having been despotically 
governed during the greater part of a cen- 
tury by five or six female sovereigns in 
succession; the short reign of the child 
Peter the Second and the six months of 
that of the unfortunate Peter the Third 
alone intervening — Anne of Brunswick 
having ruled as regent during the few 
months that her baby, Ivan, was acknowl- 
edged as czar. The Russian women owed 
their emancipation to that grand, intel- 
lectual barbarian Peter the First. A man 
of iron will, large views, and great tenacity 
of purpose ; of powerful physique ; coarse, 
brutal, and criminal. Yet a man in every 
respect as well fitted to trample on long- 
cherished customs and national prejudices 
as to cope with the difficulties of consoli- 
dating the scattered and thinly populated 
provinces of the wild wastes of Russia into 
one vast empire, and of overcoming the 
resistance nature seemed to oppose to his 
project of laying in a swamp the founda- 
tions of a great city, in order to give to 
that empire — with an eye to future con- 
quests —a second capital directly com- 
municating with the Baltic. In the carry- 
ing out of this project human life was as’ 
largely and remorselessly sacrificed as at 
Versailles and Marly to the whims of an- 
other equally callous but more refined and 
effeminate despot— /e grand monarque 
—for “the now stately granite-built St. 
Petersburg rests upon a bed of human 
skeletons.’ 

Such court life as there was under the 
rule of Peter the First was in every way 
the reverse of courtly. The manners and 
domestic habits of the czar and his asso- 
ciates were rather those of savages than 
of a people on whom even the first gleams 
of civilization had dawned. At the court 
dinners Peter entertained a mixed assem- 
blage of shipwrights and other artisans, : 
generals, priests, ministers of state, mer‘ 
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des and trades employed on his works. 
he workmen, in the dress of their call- 
ing, filled the places of honor next the 
czar, who appeared in the same kind of 
coarse woollen clothing. Other guests 
who could find seats at the festive board 
took possession of them sans cérémonie. 
Those who could not stood around, getting 
stray morsels “ by hook or by crook,” and 
in the intervals refreshing themselves with 
“potations pottle deep” of brandy and 
common Tokay; for in them the czar 
allowed of no stint to his guests and in no 
wise stinted himself. Before the repast 
was half finished the company was up- 
roarious, and in the end, inflamed by 
strong drink, more ferocious than wild 
beasts — never separating until, in their 
drunken frenzy, while fighting and blas- 
pheming, they had inflicted some bodily 
injury on each other. And the more the 
blood flowed, the merrier the meeting, and 
the more to the taste of the czar. From 
these royal banquets the class called the 
old aristocracy was rigidly excluded. It 
consisted of families who plumed them- 
selves on their descent from the bold Scan- 
dinavian private Rurik, who founded the 
Russian empire during the ninth century. 
They were generally wealthy, and pom- 
us in manner, from pride in their ancient 
ineage ; ostentatious, and of indolent hab- 
its—an unprofitable part of the com- 
munity, Peter considered, and therefore 
age ed obnoxious to him. Gradually 
e humbled and crushed them; leaving 
them only the privilege of appearing on 
reat State occasions at court. Even then 
e marked his contempt for them by 
assigning them places far below those of 
his own nobility — the men who by service 
had obtained military rank, held offices of 
trust in the State, or were skilful superin- 
tendents of his dockyards or works. 

The festive board of the czar, as may well 
be imagined, had not hitherto been graced 
by the presence of the fair sex. From all 
the rude hospitalities, social enjoyments, 
and court revels of the time — such as they 
were — woman was banished. Shelivedin 
Oriental seclusion, but not in luxury. She 
was the slave of her lord and master ; must 
not sit in his presence, or eat at the same 
table. Sometimes her spirit rebelled, her 
courage rose, and with a dagger or poi- 
soned cup she freed the earth and herself 
from a tyrant. But what, then, was her 
fate? He might have struck her down 
with impunity, but she, unless she had 
arranged to fly to the protection of one 
more powerful, and perchance more hu- 
mane, than he, was seized immediately, 





loaded with fetters, and her tongue cut 
out. Had she not profanely dared to 
speak reproachfully of her lord, and lifted 
her sacrilegious hand against him? Cut it 
off then; Brick her up in a wall, or bury 
her in the earth up to her chin, and there 
let her slowly dic, a warning to disobedi- 
ent and rebellious wives. Alas! for poor 
Russian women in those days. 

But a better time was at hand. Peter 
was not always engaged in chopping off 
a dozen refractory heads in a morning, 
and drinking off a goblet of brandy be- 
tween each operation. He knew, barba- 
rian though he was, that Russia was far, 
very far behind the kingdoms of the West 
in civilization. He desired to raise her 
to their level; it would conduce to her 
material greatness, and was therefore a 
subject much in his thoughts. His far- 
seeing views suggested to him the amelio- 
ration of woman’s social position, and her 
introduction into society as a means 
towards its modern reorganization. This 
keen observer had not failed to notice 
when visiting foreign courts the beneficial 
and civilizing effect of woman’s presence 
there, and the deference and respect with 
which she was treated. The ladies of the 
court under the Orléans regency were cer- 
tainly not models of virtue, but the grace 
and refinement with which they veiled their 
vices are said to have captivated Peter. 
Curiosity, too, to see the woman who had 
had so much influence in the councils of 
Louis, induced the czar to request permis- 
sion to visit Madame de Maintenon, then 
near her end, and residing at St. Cyr. 

After his second return to his country, 
he himself set the first example of the re- 
form he wished to introduce. He deter- 
mined to publicly marry his Livonian mis- 
tress, the Lutheran priest’s servant-maid, 
Martha, taken captive at the siege of 
Marienburg by General Bauer, who ceded 
her to the powerful Prince Menschikoff, 
from whom she was transferred to the 
czar at his urgent request. For years she 
had followed the camp with him and borne 
uncomplainingly his frequent outbursts of 
drunken frenzy and the application of the 
cane to her back. But she managed her 
ferocious hero with excellent tact, and by 
energy united to persuasion was of real 
service to him at Pruth. When sut- 
rounded there by the Turkish army she 
urged him to attempt negotiations with 
the grand vizier, and herself collected all 
the money and valuables in the camp and 
sent them to that high {unctionary to induce 
him to forbear pressing his advantage, and 
she prevailed. The Turks had the czaf 
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in their clutches, but allowed him to escape 
on his undertaking to restore Azof and 
withdraw from the Black Sea. These 
conditions he fulfilled with sullen rage, 
but he acknowledged his obligations to 
Martha, and privately married her, when 
after making the Greek confession of faith 
(repeating the Athanasian creed) she took 
the name of Catherine Alexiewna. He 
then married her publicly, and in 1724, 
the year before his death, she was crowned 
at Moscow, with great pomp and splendor. 
The czar himself robed her in the impe- 
rial mantle, which was of cloth of gold 
lined with ermine, and placed the crown 
on her head. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony the crown and sceptre were Car- 
ried before her, preceded by Peter at the 
head of a newly-formed regiment, named, 
in honor of the occasion, “ des Chevaliers 
de ’Impératrice.” The princes of the 
empire followed, bearing the train of the 
“great and orthodox empress,” Catherine 
Alexiewna. Thus, to the accompaniment 
of a furious clang-clanging of all the bells 
of Moscow, was the first empress of Rus- 
sia proclaimed. The czars before Peter’s 
time had not assumed the imperial title. 
No time was lost in issuing a ukase, 
which was expected at once to transform 
the hitherto semi-barbarous court of Rus- 
sia into a brilliant rival of that of Ver- 
sailles. The nobles, the officers of state, the 
merchants, even the old aristocracy, all 
indeed who frequented the court, were 
commanded henceforth to bring with them 
their wives and daughters, mothers and 
sisters. Also to open their houses once 
or twice in the week, from four till ten P.m., 
for the entertainment of each other’s fam- 
ilies; and should there be any marriages 
on the ¢apis, Peter ordered that no be- 
trothal should take place until, by this 
new system of mutual visiting and family 
intercourse, the young people had had for 
some weeks an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted.* But ational prejudices, 
based on the custom of ages, could not 
immediately give way, even before the 
strong will and ukase of an imperial des- 
pot. Many men neither approved of nor 
saw any wisdom in innovations, according 
so large a share of liberty to women. 
They even murmured — sotto voce, be it 
understood, for they had a wholesome 
dread of the knout and Siberia. Some of 
the poor crushed women, or women with- 
out spirit, from long seclusion, pe things, 
also shrank from the ordeal of a first ap- 
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pearance in public. But Peter resolved 
that his Katinka’s court should be fully 
attended, and all defaulters, or transgress- 
ors of the rules of the new code of fash- 
icon, were condemned to swallow, at one 
draught, an enormous tankardful of brandy 
—the tankard from its form and size was 
called the “great eagle of Russia.” This 
decree was certainly a gross mistake on 
the part of a reformer who desired to 
bring the decencies of society into vogue. 
More select dinners, however, were now 
given than formerly ; for though the ship- 
wrights were still the czar’s most welcome 
and honored guests, some little attention 
to toilette was exacted. They had to wash 
and brush up a bit after work and to don 
their Sunday coats; for did not the czar- 
ina and the ladies who attended her now 
put in an appearance, and arrayed in the 
last Paris fashions? Peter had provided 
himself for great court receptions with 
a coat of rich blue silk, fringed and be- 
tasselled, and embroidered with gold. It 
was therefore but reasonable that he 
should ask both men and women to con- 
form in their dress to a pattern-he had 
brought from the West. They were re- 
quired, to adopt a new style of headdress, 
and the men were to shave off their beards 
or pay a fine. The czar had turned his 
attention also to music, and had organized 
a fine band. The halls of the palace were 
swept and garnished, and weekly the im- 
perial pair issued invitations to a court 
ball. For arriving late a whole party of 
his ministers on one occasion was dorashed, 
and even Menschikoff was caned for wear- 
ing his sword while dancing. If the head 
of any —s smothering his rage, ex- 
ressed his deep regret that his women- 
ind’ were unable to attend, and humbly 
rayed their Majesties to excuse them, 
orthwith Peter despatched his sérvants, 
or officers of the household, and compelled 
these recusants of the new order of things 
to come to the entertainment to which 
they had been bidden. ‘The coiffeurs, the 
modistes, and other artistes in the needs 
of fashion were invited to settle in the 
Russian capital, with promise of especial 
privileges. Katinka patronized them lav- 
ishly, and the ladies of her court followed 
suit. She had cast off forever her coarse 
woollen coats, and was now always draped 
with richest silks, wrapped in choice furs, 
and decked with gold and jewels rare. 
Emancipated woman, reconciled to the 
strangeness of liberty, soon made the full- 
est use of it. And many a benediction 
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- curse on him, deeply growled, issued from 
between the clenched teeth of discomfited 
_lords and masters. Peter is said to have 
established and edited at this time a Rus- 
sian newspaper, but we are not told 
whether it contained any fashionable court 
news. Its circulation must indeed have 
been limited, whatever its contents, as 
few, very few, were then able to read. 
During Peter’s Persian campaign, in 
1722, he suffered greatly from an internal 
complaint; but he refused. medical aid, 
and his extreme intemperance consider- 
ably increased his disorder. Its attacks 
became henceforth more frequent and more 
intensely painful. The agony he endured 
made him even more than usually vio- 
lent, and almost constant delirium ensued ; 
until at last his strong frame gave way, and 
the struggle ended in death, on the 28th 
of January 1725. He was fifty-two years 
of age, and had reigned twenty-three — 
for some years conjointly with Ivan and 
under the regency of the Princess Sophia. 
It is considered doubtful whether Peter 
intended that Catherine should succeed 
him as reigning empress. His son Alexis, 
by his first marriage, had been condemned 
by him to be beheaded, but died (by 
poison it is believed) in his prison on the 
day preceding that named for his execu- 
tion. He had been disinherited some 
years before, after the birth of Catherine’s 
son, who died in his childhood. But the 
wretched Alexis (the counterpart of his 
father in his grossness and vices, but 
wanting his energy and ability) had left a 
son, who at Peter’s death was nine years 
of age. Some expressions of remorse 
uttered by the dying czar in his few lucid 
moments seemed to indicate a desire to 
atone for his barbarity, as a father, bya 
last act of justice to his grandson. How- 
ever, the final attack of his painful com- 
plaint came upon him more suddenly and 
severely than before, and was of shorter 
duration. It was, indeed, slanderously 
whispered that Catherine (to revenge the 
inhuman infliction of capital punishment 
on her favorite chamberlain, Méens de la 
Croix, of whom the czar was furiously 
jealous) had had a hand in shortening 
Peter’s sufferings. By his deathbed stood 
his most trusted minister and Catherine’s 
firm friend, the wealthy and powerful 
Prince Menschikoff, and with him Arch- 
bishop Théophane of Pliskoff, the former 
raised by Peter from the position of a 
workman to that of a prince of the empire, 
general of the armies, and first minister of 
state. These witnesses of the great auto- 
Crat’s death interpreted the broken sen- 
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tences he gasped forth —“ remeties a— 
rendez tout” —and his ineffectual attempt 
to write what he could not speak, as the 
expression of his wish that Catherine 
should succeed him, and the Archbishop of 
Novgorod, who crowned her, sanctioned 
it. For several hours his death was kept 
secret, to enable Menschikoff to take 
measures for insuring the widow’s succes- 
sion to the throne. The people had sworn 
to accept the sovereign elected by Peter to 
reign over them. The regiment of “ Che- 
valiers de la Czarina” immediately de- 
clared for her, and the army generally 
followed their example. She was popular 
with the troops. They had received many 
proofs of her kindness and good-will when 
she accompanied the czar on his miiitary 
expeditions. She had then rendered them 
the services of a vivandidre, and bandaged 
their wounds, after Peter, who was his own 
army surgeon (he had acquired in Holland 
some knowledge of surgery), had handled 
his lancet, or reduced a dislocation. Thus 
supported, Menschikoff informed the na- 
tion of the death of the czar, and pro 
claimed the accession of the czarina— 
“the daring and promptitude of a journey- 
man pastry-cook,” as was said at the time, 
*‘ quietly, and without a word of opposition, 
seating a Livonian peasant servant-maid 
onthe throne of all the Russias.” Into 
Catherine’s. hands he put the sceptre, but 
took into his own the government of the 
country. 

Menschikoff was a man wholly destitute 
of culture, and naturally rough-mannered 
and boorish; but he was active-minded, 
energetic, and full of resource —a genius 
somewhat after the pattern of Peter, yet 
less ferocious, and possessing a power, 
wanting in the czar, of assuming a certain 
air of dignity and adapting his ‘demeanor 
in some measure to the importance of the 
high office he filled. Honors had been 
heaped upon him for his great military and 
other services, and he had been permitted 
to amass enormous wealth. His serfs 
might be counted by tens of thousands, 
his roubles by millions, the value of his 
diamonds, jewels, and plate at the same 
rate, and his landed estates were so exten- 
sive that he could have crossed Russia 
from Riga on: the shores of the Baltic to 
the Caspian Sea without leaving his own 
domains. While Catherine lived, Men- 
schikoff held absolute sway in her realm, 
and generally he aimed at carrying out 
the views of the late czar. Many ban- 
ished families were recalled from Siberia 
by the czarina’s desire; the long arrears, 
due to the troops were paid, and many 0 
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Peter’s atrociously inhuman punishments 
were, by her order, altogether abolished. 
Reading and writing were accomplish- 
ments that neither she nor her minister 
possessed. Her daughter Elizabeth read 
and signed for her all the State papers that 
Menschikoff’s confidential secretary had, 
under his orders, prepared. 

Catherine the First was not an ambi- 
tious woman. Her handsome face and 
fine figure had first attracted Peter’s atten- 
tion; her vivacity, her invariable = 
humor, her ready comprehension of his 
plans, and, when able, her desire to aid in 
developing them, gained her his lasting 
affection and favor. Accompanying him 
in his various military expeditions, she had 
led a very hard life in her early days, and 
while the vigilant eyes of her master were 
upon her she was activein her habits, dili- 
gent in the performance of the new duties 
of her station, and cheerful in temper ; but 
when they were closed in death and she 
was invested with sovereign power, Cath- 
erine did not rise to the occasion, but 
degenerated sadly. She had been accus- 
tomed to sip brandy and Tokay with Peter, 
who would hand her his goblet to partake 
of his liquor, but did not allow a separate 
one to be filled for her — he liked abste- 
miousness in women though he did not 
approve of it for himself. Smoking, to 
some extent, is a national habit, but Cath- 
erine, now unrestrained, took to brandy- 
drinking and smoking to excess, and sloth 
and intemperance soon made inroads on 
her already much-tried constitution. At 
her balls there was more drinking than 
dancing. Dissipation reigned unchecked 
at her court, and soon all decency was 
banished. The nobles and ministers be- 

n to murmur, and to ask why for this 
ow-born, profligate woman their lawful 
sovereign, the son of Alexis, should be 
deprived of his rights? The absolute 
authority wielded by Menschikoff also dis- 
pleased them; it even gave offence to the 
officers of the army, of which he was com- 
mander-in-chief. Plots and intrigues were 
rife. Catherine would probably have been 
deposed, but disease, brought on by her 
shameful excesses, ended her career, after 
a reign of little more than two years, on 
the 18th of May, 1727. She availed her- 
self of her power to elect her successor, 
and would gladly have left the imperial 
diadem to her minister Menschikoff, but 
he forbade it. He knew that a storm was 
already brewing over his head, and, anx- 
10us to escape from it, recommended the 
Czarina to make a will naming the grand 
duke Peter Alexowitch to succeed her — 





in’accordance with the wishes of the court 
and army —and with her own implied if 
not actually expressed promise, intended 
to conciliate opponents, when she first 
addressed the nobles and ministers as 
their soverei Catherine followed his 
advice, concluding her testament with 
motherly counsels and cautions to the 
youthful czar, then eleven years of age, and 
enjoining him to marry Menschikoff’s 
daughter, Maria. Thus she hoped to 
secure the continuance in power of her 
own and Peter the First’s favorite minister ; 
though the czar, according to the docu- 
ment called his will, had recommended 
that future sovereigns of Russia should 
choose wives from among the princesses 
of the German courts, in order to avoid 
the many inconveniences to the State that 
arose from marrying their own subjects. 

No sooner was the boy Peter the Sec- 
ond seated on the throne than he fell into 
the hands of the Dolgorouki family, of the 
old aristocracy. Dolgorouki and Oster- 
man, who had been Menschikoff’s col- 
leagues under Peter and Catherine, envied 
the chief minister his influence and power. 
The time was now come to cabal against 
him, and to achieve his downfall, and for 
this purpose they employed the means 
which were to have helped him to retain 
his sway of the empire. They contrived 
to introduce to the young czar a rival play- 
mate to Maria, in the person of Catherine 
Dolgorouki, a pretty little lively girl two 
years his junior, and a desperate little 
coquette. Peter and Maria had shown no 
inclination for each other’s society. The 
enemies of Menschikoff had secretly told 
the boy that Maria was destined to be his 
wife, and he, in consequence, had begun 
to look upon her with much susficion and 
awe; while she, poor child, to whom her 
parents had given similar hints, was rather 
afraid of Peter, and made him a very dull 
playmate. But when little laughing Ka- 
tinka skipped on the scene, she soon 
seduced the czar of allthe Russias from 
his allegiance. He was greatly taken with 
her, and, sad to say, she scornfully turned 
up her little nose at Maria, who was two 
years older than herself, and of the same 
discreet age as the czar. He too flouted 
the supposed bride-elect, who was fain to 
dissolve into tears as the thoughtless and 
heartless young couple, with the sauciest 
air in the world, flirted and danced to- 
gether at the juvenile balls and entertain- 
ments, then first given at the palace for 
the amusement of this shameless young 
autocrat. 

This little comedy, so amusing to the 
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children, and no less so to many of the 
elders who looked on, had the effect on 
Menschikoff that was intended by those 
who had helped to get it up—it greatly 
annoyed the arbitrary minister. Some 
hasty expressions were construed into 
threats, and complained of to the Senate 
—a council composed of the ministers 
and a certain number of the nobles, and 
established by Catherine at the sugges- 
tion of Menschikoff, to advise her on dif- 
ficult questions of State. His enemies 
also accused him of appropriating the 
finances of the country, and the accusa- 
tion was most probably well-founded. But 
it was customary in Russia during the 
last century, and maybe well into the pres- 
ent one, for a set of men out of office who 
saw a chance of displacing those who were 
in, to bring charges against them of pec- 
ulation; not that they cared to prevent 
the plundering of the State, their object 
was to succeed to the vacant places and 
take their turn at plundering too. Men- 
schikoff, therefore, paid the ordinary pen- 
alty of being too wealthy and powerful. 
If his enormous riches were ill-gotten, he 
had now to give them up. His sump- 
tuous palaces and vast estates were con- 
fiscated. His gold and silver plate, his 
diamonds and rare gems, his pictures and 
valuable odjets dart (his tastes were far 
more artistic than those of the shipwright 
czar, his style of living far more sump- 
tuous) were seized, ostensibly for transfer 
to the imperial treasury; but the spoil 
passed through many hands, and was 
much diminished in bulk before reaching 
the coffers of the State. Finally, Men- 
schikoff was degraded, and with his wife 
and family banished to Beresov, on an 
allowance of a few roubles per day. His 
spirit was deeply wounded, bowed to the 
earth, by this stroke of ill-fortune. Amidst 
the snows of Siberia he seems to have 
felt deeply the vanity of earthly hopes and 
human wishes, for he turned his thoughts 
to religion, and strove to find resignation 
to his fate in acts of piety, and in endeav- 
oring to reconcile his family, by his own 
example, to their lot of poverty and toil. 
He labored with others in felling trees in 
the forest for the erection of a wooden 
chapel, and when it was finished per- 
formed some of the lay offices init. Still, 
the crushed hopes of his vast ambition lay 
heavy on his mind, and the severity of the 
climate so much affected the shattered 
health of the old general that in 1729, less 
than two years from his arrival in that ice- 
bound land, he died, having supported 
disgrace with a dignified humility strongly 





contrasting with the haughty pride with 
which he had borne his honors. At about 
the same time Peter the Second was car- 
tied off by an attack of malignant small- 
pox. He was the last of the male line of 
the Romanoff family, and his short reign 
ended before he had completed his four- 
teenth year. The two brothers Dolgo- 
rouki were then all-powerful in the gov- 
ernment, and had the young czar lived to 
attain his ee little Katinka, it has 
been said, would have had a fair chance 
of becoming his czarina. But fate willed 
it otherwise, and the next turn of fortune’s 
wheel doomed her father to set out for 
that snowy grave of so many of the Rus- 
sian nobility in the “half-dark land” to 
which he had so greatly contributed to 
send his former colleague, Menschikoff. 

In Februrary 1730 the’ younger Dol- 
gorouki and two other nobles arrived at 
Mittau to inform the duchess of Cour- 
land, Anne Ivanowna, daughter of Ivan, 
half-brother of Peter the First, that, as the 
female representative of the elder branch 
of the Romanoffs, she had been elected by 
the Senate to the vacant throne of Russia, 
and the army was said to have approved 
the choice of the Senate. Unwilling, 
however, again to allow the uncontrolled 
power exercised by the czars to be placed 
in a woman’s hands, a council, indepen- 
dent of the Senate, had been formed of 
seven nobles, by whom all decrees of the 
sovereign were to be approved before they 
could take effect. Delgorouki was at the 
head of it, and laid before the duchess, 
together with the offer of the crown, the 
conditions she was required to subscribe 
to. “She could impose no taxes, make 
no gift of crown lands; could neither de- 
clare war nor conclude peace; must not 
appoint her successor, or take a second 
husband, but by the permission of this 
despotic and irresponsible council.” The 
duchess Anne hesitated to accept the 
sovereignty with so mere a shadow .of 
power as was left to her, and the more so 
as her secretary and favored lover, the 
notorious John Ernest Biren, whose ruf- 
fianly character and dangerous influence 
over her were too well known, was strictly 
prohibited from entering Russia. 

The selection of the seven nobles to 


form the new council had given satisfac- 
tion only to those who were nominated its 


members. The disappointed candidates 
immediately protested that no such coun- 
cil was needed, and, according to Russian 
custom, secretly set about thwarting its 
objects. Their communications to the 
duchess resulted in an arrangement that 
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induced her to accede without further hes- 
itation to the terms proposed by the coun- 
cil. Great preparations were made at St. 
Petersburg for receiving her there with 
due honor, and her coronation at Moscow 
was more splendid than any that had pre- 
ceded it. As duchess of Courland, the 
empress Anne had long been accustomed 
to comparative refinement, and to a tone 
of good breeding very different from what 
had hitherto characterized Russian court 
life; the coarse, boorish habits of which 
underwent a marked change for the bet- 
ter from the period of her accession.* 
She was an weeny handsome woman, 
of the Russian type of beauty; tall and of 
fine commanding figure; very courteous 
and polished in manner, but a thorough 
Russian in duplicity of character. The 
first act of the autocratrix was to abolish 
the newly-established council of seven, 
and, seated on the throne, she announced 
in her manifesto that she reigned over 
“all the Russias” by hereditary right 
alone, and recognized no power in the 
Senate to elect her. She then appointed 
her own ministers, and summoned her 
lover, Biren, from Courland, to place him 
at the head of them, and that post the 
brutal tyrant retained throughout the ten 


years of Anne’s reign, 

Biren was a native of Courland, and of 
obscure origin; a fact very displeasing to 
him, and a stigma—as he regarded it 
when he rose in the world— which he 


strove to efface by writing himself ‘ De 
Biron,” claiming descent from the distin- 
guished French family of. that name, and 
assuming their arms. He was not defi- 
cient in talent, and had acquired some ele- 
mentary education, which, aided by much 
shrewdness and a strikingly handsome 
person, won for him the post of secretary 
to the duchess Anne, whose affections, 
by his apparent devotion to her, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining. The influence of his 
imperial mistress with the nobles of the 
duchy, together with her newly-acquired 
power as czarina, of employing Russian 
troops to enforce her wishes, procured her 
favorite’s election to the ducal sovereignty ; 
while, through the lamentable infatuation 
that led her to give the supreme power 


* When Peter the First married his niece Anne to 
the duke of Courland, the wedding guests were com- 
pees to do honor to the auspicious event by excessive 
easting and drinking. The bridegroom, while en- 
deavoring to vie with Peter in the number of his 
draughts of brandy from the “great eagle of Russia,” 
fell senseless on the floor and died. Peter thenclaimed 
Courland for Anne, and the Courlanders, having no 
peed sepenlited, and became eventually one of “the 
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into Biren’s hands, she also placed over 
Russia a barbarous despot, whose numer- 
ous atrocities were scarcely surpassed by 
those of the inhuman monster Ivan the 
Terrible. It was partly to appease him 
that the empress so speedily abolished the 
council! of seven, for Dolgorouki had 
deeply wounded his pride. When the 
prince arrived at Mittau-and was about to 
announce the elevation of the duchess 
Anne to the throne, he observed standing 
at the farther end of her apartment a man 
of slovenly attire, and supposing him to 
be a servant, requested that he might be 
ordered to withdraw. The haughty Biren 
immediately turned towards the prince 
with defiant gestures, and crossing the 
room seated himself by the side of the 
duchess. The astonished and indignant 
Dolgorouki, accustomed to the slavish 
obedience of serfs, angrily seized the pre- 
sumptuous stranger by the arm, and would 
have ejected him by force had not Anne, 
in great trepidation, gasped out, “ Mon- 
sieur de Biron, my secretary.” Dolgo- 
rouki released him, and silently returned to 
his seat. Biren, without uttering a word 
— probably aware that opportunity would 
soon offer of better showing his resent- 
ment by deeds —in sullen rage left the 
room. Very soon after the coronation of 
the empress, Dolgorouki was on his way 
to Siberia; three others, princes of the 
empire, were beheaded; two other mem- 
bers of the council were shut up for life in 
the dungeons of a fortress, and the sev- 
enth was broken on the wheel. Thus was 
the council of seven effectually disposed 
of; and thus was the vengeance of an 
empress’s favorite sated. 

The empress Anne was naturally of a 
humane disposition, but her passionate 
and degrading love for the inhuman Biren 
made her the mere slave of his will—a 
slave more abject than the most oppressed 
of Russian wonfen had ever been to a 
tyrant master. By the stroke of her pen 
she could have instantly consigned him to 
the dungeon and scaffold he so. richly 
merited; but with more than weakest 
woman’s weakness she dared not risk in- 
curring his displeasure by using, even 
when she most earnestly wished it, her 
prerogative of showing mercy when he 
had pitilessly and unjustly condemned, 
and her heart was bleeding for his victims, 
It seems incredible, yet writers of the 
time assert that to obtain the reversal of 
some cruel decree, “/impératrice se mete 
tait souvent a genoux devant lui pour 
LPadoucir ; mais les pricrés et les larmes 
de cette princesse ne pouvaient le toucher.” 
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“But while Biren inaugurated her reign 
with the wholesale banishment and butch- 
ery of her subjects, the empress, who was 
fond of pleasure and magnificence, gave 
balls and entertainments whose gaiety 
and splendor delighted and astonished the 
boorish Russian court, and in some meas- 
ure reconciled them to the arbitrary rule 
of her favorite. With true Russian ser- 
vility they crouched to the execrable min- 
ion then in power, and, while he was shed- 
ding the best blood of their country, bent 
the iknee to him, and to curry favor with 
him kissed the iron rod he wielded and 
the blood-stained hand that held it. No 
wonder that coarseness and brutality 
should so long have been the chief charac- 
teristics of the Russian people, when the 
atrocities and horrors of each succeeding 
reign opposed so effectual a barrier to the 
entry of civilization even into the life of the 
court. It has been affirmed that the char- 
acter of the empress Anne herself became 
deteriorated and her bearing lost some- 
thing of its dignity after she had filled for a 
few years the imperial throne. Ambassa- 
dors and travellers of note of that day 
have described the dazzling splendor of 
her court as unequalled by any in Europe. 
Yet inebriety and consequent brawls, even 
in the presence of the empress, often 
marred the most sumptuous of her fées ; 
and from beneath all the glitter and pomp 
then so ostentatiously displayed Musco- 
vite grossness and barbarity constantly 
peeped forth. Of a ball given in January 
1734 the account states that 


Along the sides of the spacious saloons, 
and filling the atmosphere with their mingled 
sweet odors, were ranged rows of orange- 
trees in blossom and myrtles in bloom. Ar- 
bors, over which were twined the jessamine 
and honeysuckle, were placed in shaded nooks, 
and beneath them were mossy banks and seats 
of fresh turf — an enchanter’s wand seemingly 
having brought from a southern clime the 
flowers, fruits, and scenery of summer, to 
place them in freshest bloom and beauty 
amidst the frozen snows of the north. The 
empress was magnificently dressed, her robes 
glittering with diamonds. She looked re- 
markably handsome, and her mien was most 
gracious, Many of the ladies also displayed 
magnificent jewels, splendid dresses, and much 
beauty, and the nobles and great officers made 
no mean contribution to the show, in the 
blaze of —— orders with which they were 
decorated. Amongst the guests were ambas- 
sadors from China—the only instance of a 
Chinese embassy having appeared at a Euro- 
peer court. And they proved themselves not 

ad courtiers, as, in reply to the empress’s 


— which of the ladies present he 
thought the most beautiful, the chief ambas- 
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sador said that “on nights when the firma. 
ment was full of brilliant stars it was v 
difficult to decide which star shone most bril- 
liantly.” 

Under the reign of Anne, Russia made 
considerable advance in material great- 
ness. The empress aimed at carrying out 
in her domestic policy the plans of Peter 
the First. She encouraged skilled artifi- 
cers from foreign countries to settle in 
Russia and promoted the establishment of 
manufactories of woollen and silk Ss. 
The Ladoga canal, begun by Peter for the 
purpose of facilitating the ‘furnishing of 
supplies to St. Petersburg, was completed 
in her reign, and the army was brought to 
a state of much greater efficiency, under 
Bouchard, a severe disciplinarian, known 
as “le feld-‘marétchal de Munich.” He 
was a Dane, and at the age of seventeen 
began his military career in the service of 
the prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, and after- 
wards served under Prince Eugéne and 
Marlborough. His hasty temper and im- 
patience of Biren’s interference in military 
matters, of which he was entirely ignorant, 
often dangerously provoked the ire of that 

eat personage, and would speedily have 

rought condign punishment on Munich, 
but for the difficulty experienced in finding 
an equally able commander-in-chief to 
succeed him. It was Munich who first 
introduced a corps of engineers into the 
Russian army, and by his successes in 
Poland enabled Anne to set up a king 
there subservient to “Russia, and in defi- 
ance of the French. Aided by his second 
in command, General Lacy, he took Azof 
and invaded the Crimea—for Anne 
eagerly desired to recover the places that 
Peter the First had been forced to give up 
at the peace of Pruth, and to give Russia 
a southern seaboard. Austria was allied 
with Russia in this expedition, but her 
troops were so thoroughly beaten by the 
Turks that she sued for a separate peace. 
Single-handed, Russia was unable to con- 
tinue the war—so heavy had been her 
losses in men and treasure, and in the 
utter devastation of various parts of the 
country. She therefore thought it prudent 
to propose negotiation to the Turks, and 
in 1739 peace was concluded —all the 
Russian conquests being again restored to 
Turkey. These four years of unsuccess- 
ful warfare cost Russia not less than one 
hundred thousand men and many millions 
of roubles. 

Meanwhile, Biren had been despair 
his thousands also — some to the sc 
others to Siberia. The greater pt of 
these perished in the inclement land of 
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and starvation, or died 
on the road, unable to support the hard- 
ships and fatigues of the journey. It has 
been computed that during the ten ; 
reign of the empress Anne, at least fifteen 
thousand persons felt the effects of her 
miscreant favorite’s tyranny, either in 
some terribly barbarous death, torturing 
punishment, or Siberian exile. The con- 
fiscated lands and other property of these 
unhappy persons, ME? with the plun- 
der of the State, had made him the 
wealthiest man in Russia, and probably in 
Europe. So great was the ascendency he 
had acquired that men of all ranks trem- 
bled before him. When “his Highness 
the Duc de Biron of Courland” passed 
with his retinue through the streets, the 
people on foot fled, lest his evil eye should 
fallon them. Carriages drew up and their 
occupants alighted to salute him, with 
bared and .bowed heads, as he passed. 
Foreign ministers did not disdain to kiss 
his hand, or at the state banquets to pledge 
him, with effusive sentiment, in overflow- 
ing goblets of wine. 

In 1739 the princess Anne, daughter of 
the Duchess of Mecklenburg, the elder 
sister of the empress, was married to 
Prince Antony, brother of the reigning 
duke of Brunswick. The young couple, 
at the invitation of the empress, who then 
proposed to nominate her niece her suc- 
cessor, came to reside at the Russian cap- 
ital. But in the following year a son was 
born tothem. He was named Ivan, and 
christened according to the rites of the 
Greek Church. This great-grandson of 
the grand duke Ivan the empress now 

roclaimed her heir-apparent, with the 
soe of prolonging the reign of her <e 

e 


exile from misé 


ite, or probably at his command. 
named Biren regent in the event of Ivan 
succeeding to the imperial throne in his 


minority. This decree was made October 
18, 1740, the child being then two months 
old. Ten days afterwards, quite unex- 
pectedly, the empress died. 

Biren immediately assumed the title of 
“his Highness the regent,” and began his 
reign by summarily putting out of the way 
a batch of persons whose presence about 
the court was offensive to him. He also 
separated the baby-czar, Ivan the Sixth, 
from his parents, and thus raised up for 
himself two mortal enemies. He had, be- 
sides, a host of others, who long before 
would have taken vengeance upon him, 
had not the ineradicable veneration of 
Russians for a high-handed sovereign re- 
strained them. No time was lost by the 
prince and princess in concerting meas- 
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ures with Osterman, the dissatisfied chief 
minister, and with Marshal de Munich, thé 
equally dissatisfied head of the army, for 
the downfall of the tyrant. In the month 
of November, and on the twenty-first day 
of his reign, a party of fifty guards, under 
an officer Munich could rely upon, silently 
entered the palace. At midnight they 
seized his Highness in his bed, and con- 
veyed him to the fortress of Schlusselburg: 

ter some months of strict confinement 
and the confiscation of the whole of his 
enormous wealth to the State, he was con- 
demned, not, as he had condemned so 
many, to be maimed, mutilated, beheaded, 
and burned, but -to banishment for life to 
Pelim—a wretched Siberian village, in- 
debted to him for its miserable population, 
who received him when he arrived among 
them with the scorn and derision he de- 
served. 

The princess Anne succeeded to the 
regency. Prince Antony desired to 
share in the government, but Anne, who 
thought her husband less competent to 
rule than herself, would not allow of his 
interference in affairs of State. Disputes 
arose between them in consequence, 
though otherwise they are said to have 
been an affectionate couple. The Rus- 
sian nobles looked jealously upon them as 
foreigners, and were little disposed to 
favor the claims of young Ivan, with the 
prospect of a troubled minority of seven- 
teen years before him. As usual, too, 
there were many scheming hangers-on of 
the court eagerly sear, forward to the 
next turn of the imperial kaleidoscope to 
bring them, as they hoped, the chance of 
more prominent places in the new arrange- 
ment of its parts. But the regency of 
the princess Anne dragged on, amidst 
general murmuring and discontent, yet a 
ew months longer, when a court intrigue, 
the chief promoter of which was L’Estorq, 
a man of French extraction, and the phy- 
sician of the princess Elizabeth, younger 
daughter of Peter and Catherine the First, 
brought it suddenly to an end. Though 
residing at St. Petersburg since the death 
of her mother, Elizabeth had held but little - 
intercourse with either the empress Anne 
or the princess-regent, and rarely ap- 
peared at court. The daughter and grand- 
daughter of the elder “Gresich of the 
Romanoffs looked coolly and haughtily 
upon the illegitimate daughter of the peas- 
ant Catherine. It was considered that 
she had no claim to the throne, and she had 
evinced no desire to reign. She had in- 
herited the vicious propensities indulged 
in by her mother in the latter part of her 
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life, but none of the force of character she 
had shown in her earlier days, and appar- 
ently was content to live in retirement in 
luxury and indolence. When, however, 
L’Esterq and others whispered to her of 
her right ‘to reign, and confided their 
lans to her, she very readily acquiesce 
in them. 
A part of the army being gained over, 
on December 5, 1741, a regiment sur- 
rounded the palace, and a strong guard 
was placed over the prince and princess 
of Brunswick. The party of soldiers who 
had orders to seize the person of the 
young czar found him sleeping in his 
cradle, and, strangely enough, considering 
the nature of their errand, waited respect- 
fully until the poor babe had had his nap 
out. They then conveyed him to Eliza- 
abeth, who took him in her arms and 
kissed and caressed him. She had al- 
ready been brought by L’Estorq to the 
alace, and the soldiers and people assem- 
Bled outside were then expressing their 
joy at the success of the revolution in loud 
acclamations and vivas for the empress. 
The child’s attention was caught by the 
noise, and he laughed gleefully. “ Poor 
child!” exclaimed. Elizabeth, with well- 
feigned emotion. “Alas! you know not 
that those cries which so delight you ex- 
press the joy of those who have deprived 
ou of your throne.” She then gave him 
into the charge of the officer who was to 
convey him and his parents to the fortress 
of Schlusselburg, there to remain till the 
further pleasure of the new empress 
should be made known oe them. 


Leif. 


( 


From The Examiner. 
CONCEIT. 


It would be difficult to name a vice so 
innocent towards others as conceit. Your 
impatience, your apathy, your fretfulness, 
your carelessness, your garrulity, your ex- 
travagance, all these, almost all faults and 
foibles in the catalogue of human imper- 
fection, have it inevitable to them to inflict 
harms and vexations on people you have 
to do with; your conceit leaves them 
never a whit the worse. And yet there is 
nothing man resents so much as conceit in 
his fellow-man. The display of it arouses 
an aggressive desire for the reformation of 
the offender which can only be satiated by 
his miserable abashment, and to that end 
many will take over a mere casual acquaint- 
ance an amount of trouble which few 
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would think worth while for the cure of 
downright depravity in any person in 
whom they not the immediate interest 
of near kinship or responsible connection. 
While there is a watchful delicacy about 
even alluding to any other mental or moral 
defect in the presence of a person known 
to be one of those possessing it, or rather 
possessed by it, not only politeness but 
reasonable kindness is constantly set aside 
without compunction for the sake of giving 
the conceited the giftie of seeing them- 
selves as ithers see them — with their least 
softening soectacles on. One would think 
it need not matter much to any one of us 
if our friend has more admiration for him- 
self than we have for him; yet his error is 
one which it is scarcely in human nature 
to tolerate, and for him charity bears the 
pedagogue’s whip. It is every man’s mis- 
sion to inflict wholesome discipline for 
his good on the conceited man. 

It might be su that the peculiar 
annoyance, as if some impertinence 
to ourselves personally, caused by other 
people’s conceit, is from its bringing with 
it a sense of offence against our own. 
The sinner is, we might take it, by over- 
pong his gifts, disavowing our superiorit 
or claiming a vexatious equality; or, if 
what he thinks much of in himself is some- 
thing which we do not at all possess, his 
merit must, in his own mind at all events, 
go to prove our deficiency. And probably 
some of the resentment against conceit 
does have its source in-this feeling ; and, 
where the conceit has in it, beyond its own 
mere unalloyed self-gratulation, the ill 
flavors of arrogance and assumption, the 
resentment against it will consciously de- 
rive much from such a source. Buta 
homeeopathic conflict of conceit against 
conceit does not account for all. Else 
why are teachers, and even parents, so apt 
to use against this particular fault an as- 
perity and bitterness which might seem 
more — measured to larger faults which 
go overlooked?—why do they so com- 
monly infuse a sort of spitefulness into 
their rebukes and their hints? — why do 
they feel in the culprit’s mortification a 
pleasure akin to cruelty which would be 
far enough from them if the mortification 
had been never so well deserved by 
naughtiness? It is amusing to see the 
care with which parents who never think 
of — watch for the young upshooting 
of other ill weeds guard against the tiniest 


growth of what might come to be conceit. 
Generally the plan taken is to snub the 
clever children and to tell the pretty ones 
they are plain. Not much comes of it in 





any way; and good cannot come. When 
there is any result, it is usually a morbid 
self-depreciation — conceit gangrened and 
driven inward — which, though a less irri- 
—_— phase of the par f to other people, 
is infinitely more harmful in lessening the 
usefulness as well as the happiness of the 
sufferer. But oftenest the clever and the 
pretty find themselves out betimes, and, 
seeing through the improvingly meant dis- 
praises practised upon them, take them as 
compliments and are the more able to ap- 
preciate their gifts and graces. If their 
minds are actively and wholesomely 
employed they will a none the worse for 
the knowledge. To be honestly aware of 
advantages, to feel a pleasure in their pos- 
session even, need no more be conceit than 
is the swallow’s confidence and pleasure 
in its power of flight. 

Real conceit seems to be partly the 
over-estimation of what one is, and there- 
fore of what one does, and partly the liv- 
ing, as it were, before a looking-glass 
taking notice of one’s self. Sometimes the 
over-estimation may be only apparent; the 
capacity one supposes in one’sself may 
have really existed, may still exist, but the 
time which should have gone to cultivating 
and developing it has gone in admiring it ; 
it has been frittered away in little exhibi- 
tions, and has dwindled for want of pains 
to make it more. Bystanders, seeing no 
signs of it, believe it never was but as an 
hallucination of demented vanity; but it 
did once have its place as a rational 
prompting to the exercise of a faculty, and 
it is possible that the faculty may have 
been worth exercising. The chattering 
sciolist, the half-skilled, superfluous d7/et- 
tante, may have had in them so much in- 
stinctive ability as, with the plodding zeal 
of humility, goes to make sound philoso- 
phers and competent artists. They were 
right, perhaps, in thinking they could get 
over the racecourse, but they kept stop- 
ping on the way to pat their heads and 
give themselves sugarplums, and so the 
never got near the goal. Unhappily, suc 
runners are apt to believe in their capa- 
bilities for the extremest prowess, just 
because they have never at any time tested 
their strength to the full. What they have 
done they have done with such ease that 
surely a little effort would make them a 
match for the best. Something in them, 


they know not what — a genius which can- 
not bear harness, a nobility of nature which 
forbids descent into the arena of competi- 
tion, a divine indolence, an ethereal care- 
lessness — something, in fact, whatever it 
be, which is unpractical but exceedingly 
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superior, has hindered them of craftsman’s * 
excellence. These superlunary beings 
descend not to the menial steadiness of a 
Whewell, a Tennyson, a Huxley, a Mil- 
lais: they are comets, air-plants, all sorts 
of erratic wild flowers, uncatalogued stars, 
anything that cannot be calculated upon 
and goes its own way uselessly. Nobody 
is so possessed of a lyre, a soul, a genius, 
a star, as the occasional poet incapably 
ferocious against grammar and petulant at 
metre. A plain-sailing Shakespeare, or 
Milton, or so, has little enough of such. 
extra-human inspiration to boast; but the 
amount of respectable gentlemen and 
ladies who are guided and gifted by such 
consummate influences is past the multi- 
plication table. Something gets in their 
way to even penny-a-liner publicity; and 
they are scarcely likely to perceive that 
the something is conceit. 

Yet, do we know what is conceit? Can 
we tell who, of the youthful, is under its 
blight? No httle boy could be more lia- 
ble to be accused of it by rational crea- 
tures than the little boy who saw a picture 
which, of course, he could no more have 
painted than he could have jumped over 
the moon, and cheerfully remarked, “A ach’ 
to son pittore.” By-and-by it turned out 
that he was right. But if circumstances 
had been adverse —if he had never got a 
chance of learning to mix the colors and 
the vehicles the right way — would he have 
been conceited because he never became a 
successful painter? Would the prompt- 
ing have been less genuine because oppor- 
tunity failed ? 

The doggrel that is written! the daubs 
that are painted! and all under the youth- 
ful inspiration that feels a power none 
looking at the execution can discern. 
Are we to see in such immature confi- 
dence only conceit? Or, if it be conceit 
that nerves young boneless creatures to 
enterprises of a Hercules, in which they 
fail, and leaves them after failure ready to 
begin again, and try, try, try, till they fail 
past their strength to rise again, as the 
inillion do, or with final gasps rise again 
and triumph, as the dozen do —then, if 
this be conceit, as doubtless it is, let us 
thank God for conceit, and be a little len- 
ient even to the simpletons in whom con- 
ceit is but an eneryating mistake. Con- 
ceit in the young means the possibility of 
immortal success, of ludicrous failure. If 
there were no conceit among the young, 
what would there be for the world but 
decent, self-seeking, so much per cent. 
respectability? For the gain of the fu- 
ture, for kindly pity’s sake to-day, let us 
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be a little more lenient to conceit than we 
are, remembering that, if without it there 
need be no bathos of presumption in the 
dust, there could be no ascension of low- 
born greatness to the heights. 


From Vanity Fair. 
HOLIDAYS. 


THE praise of holidays has been so 
favorite a theme of late in this busy land of 
ours, and they have been so increased in 
number not only by practice but even by 
act of Parliament, that we seem to be in 
some danger of coming to the state of 
Spain as described by the Irishman who 
said, “It is a country where today is 
always to-morrow, and that is a holiday.” 
The multiplication of blank days may be a 
mark of “ civilization,” or it may be merely 
a trades-union device, by which the stock- 
brokers and bankers of an enlightened leg- 
islature prevent other stockbrokers and 
bankers from doing the business they do 
not wish to do themselves; but it is assur- 
edly not an unmixed good, and when, as 
at Easter-time, the severer attacks of holi- 
day set in, many who regard it as an un- 
mixed evil may be easily excused. There 
are men who when they see the newspa- 
pers putting forth advertisements of excur- 
sion trains, and behold vans full of rowdy 
men and women, blasting the morning air 
with cornets horribly out of tune, feel im- 
pelled straightway to take to their bed and 
not to get up again until the holidays are 
= and over and work once more begins. 

t is not that they grudge the people their 
“outing” in Epping Forest, Hampton 
Court Park, or further afield, nor that they 
entertain any scruples as to the drunken- 
ness in which these excursions always end 
for the men, or the accidents of another 
kind which commonly result for the women 
—on the-contrary, they are well disposed 
towards holiday-making ; what they object 
to is that everybody should make holiday 
altogether; they are all for cakes and ale 
and junketing, but they would have cakes 
and ale consumed turn and turn about. 
In short, what they feel as a misfortune is 
not the holiday itself, but the generality of 
it, the holiday by act of Parliament which 
forces all men to join in it at one and the 
same time, instead of each man taking it 
at a different time. And they point to the 
' effect of the general holiday as amply jus- 
tifying their objections. 

The first result is that the whole work- 
day life of the country is forcibly stopped. 





HOLIDAYS. 


As matters now stand there are four days 
together at Easter during which no man 
can get a cheque cashed or a coat sent 
home, or any of those things done which 
tradesmen exist to do. If he would buy 
anything the shop is closed; if he would 
write a letter the post-office would break 
down in its delivery; and if, in despair, he 
decides to leave town, there is not a cab 
to be had, and the railway, if ever he 
reaches it, is choked with excursionists, 
each one of whom seems to have two ba- 
bies and a dozen paper bags, and to be so 
muddled that they throw the paper bags 
about the carriages and the stations instead 
of the babies. When he gets to the coun- 
try, instead of peace and quiet he finds 
more excursionists, and more paper 

and babies ; but there is no help for it any- 
where, and he passes. his miserable four 
days cursing Sir John Lubbock and the 
collective wisdom of Parliament, which in 
the attempt to make all men happy by 
holidays has only made the greater number 
idle and drunken, and the rest miserable 
and helpless. Then perhaps he thinks of 
that same collective wisdom refusing, as it 
always has, to open the museums on the 
Sunday, which is the proper and, if rightly 
dealt with, would be the sufficient holiday 
of the masses — and, thus thinking, he is 
led by his wrongs to wish that the collec- 
tive wisdom had but one head that he might 
punch it at a blow. 

Nobody can pretend that this is a prop- 
er or desirable frame of mind for an inof- 
fensive and amiable person to be brought 
to; nevertheless it is to that frame of 
mind that many hundreds of those who 
have the misfortune to be stigmatized as 
“the upper classes” have been brought 
during this very past week in consequence 
of these holidays which have made Easter 
a season of as great tribulation as Christ- 
mas itself. It is probably inevitable that 
holidays should come. They come badly 
seongt every Saturday afternoon; they 
come also every Sunday, and they come at 
Easter, at Whitsuntide, and at Christmas, 
besides other times. Now each set of 
these holidays involves not only the holi- 
day itself, but also a preceding and suc- 
ceeding stage of idleness, riot, and drunk- 
enness, of days when shops are closed, 
when trains don’t arrive, when letters are 
delayed, and cheques can’t be cashed. If 
these things must be, and if it is absolute- 
ly necessary that everybody should idle, 
riot, and get drunk ‘simultaneously, it 
would be far better to lump up all the holi- 
days together — to join in one, Easter, 
Christmas, Whitsuntide, the half-Satur- 























days, the bank holidays, and all the rest, 
and so build up one big annual saturnalia 
and there an end. By this means we 
should know what to expect and when to 
expect it, and should make our preparations 
to go abroad accordingly, instead of being 
always rye rgiig | and suddenly brought 
up as we how are by constantly recurring 
holidays which scarcely leave a man time 
to get sober before he is bound by act of 
Parliament to get drunk again. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE YEOMAN’S STORY. 


Is it you, old neighbor and friend? I’m here 

im the dark alone ; 
* I wasn’t noticing much how sombre the room 

had grown. 

I know by the grasp of your hand the things 
that you want to say, 

But I’d rather you shouldn’t say them —at 
least till another day. 


Yes, Will, he has gone at last. My darling is 
really dead ; 

All I had left in the world, and I haven’t a 
tear to shed ! 

Give me your arm —there’s the moon there, 
full over the apple-trees, 

Let us walk and talk a little — maybe it’ll 

give me ease. 


Will, you remember his mother? You must 
often have heard it said 

There was never a prettier woman, nor one 
that held higher her head ; ° 

Yet only a village beauty, with cheeks like the 
month of May, 

And a mother to slave for her dress, and a 

father to give her her way... 


Philip was comely and tall, but I was richer 
than he; 

Sometimes she liked Philip the best, and 
sometimes she seemed to like me. 

She -~ fast and loose with us both, as only 
these young things can 

Who fancy no sport so’well as to toy with the 
heart of a man, 





Well, Will, without bonnet or shawl she came 
_. to my house one night, 

Said she had broken with Philip, and if I 
would have her I might. 

Shall I ever forget that moment, when, shaking 
in every limb, 

I seemed to heat music about me more solemn 

and sweet than a hymn ? 


THE YEOMAN’S STORY: 
We were married within the month, and Philip 
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had gone away — 


A happier man than I never looked on the 


light of day! 


I whistled from morning to night, and was 


blithe as a bird on the wing, 


Ah, lad! that a strong man’s soul should hang 


on so weak a thing ! 


I don’t remember exactly when first I noticed 


the change, 


But I know that soon something struck me as 


not like herself, 
Her dimples were not 
her little chin, 


d strange ; 
deep, nor so. round 


And her eyes grew brighter and brighter as 


her cheeks seemed hollowing in. 


She watched my every turn with her large 


blue wistful eyes, 


As though she had something to say—she 


was full of trouble and sighs ; 
I thought she was sick for a sight of the old 
folks down at the mill, : 
But she wouldn’t go near her mother, and that 
made me uneasy, Will. - 


She fretted a deal at last, and the child when’ 
*twas born wasn’t strong; © ~ 

But like the fool that I was, I didn’t think 
what was wrong, 

Till I came unawares upon her in the beech- 
copse yonder . . . she la 

Inaheap .. . with a letter... from Philip 


. . . and sobbing her heart away. 







It was well she died as she did; she was 
spared from a heavier fate, 

For when he came home from sea, he came 
just a week too late: 

The osiers were binding her bed, and the May 
rose had burst into bloom, 

When I heard he was back in the village. 
’Twas close on the evening gloom, 








I had opened the churchyard gate, with an 
armful of lilac flowers 

To deck out her grave a little (not green yet 
in spite of the showers), 


When I paused without dropping the latch, 


for ay | was standing there 
With his arms hanging down at his sides, and 
his lips on the work as in prayer. 


I was sorry for him, right sorry —hé was so 
stricken and wan ; 

His face when ‘he lifted it up was the face of 
an agéd man ; 

The look that he gave when he saw me will 
never pass out of my sight, 

But I couldn’t give him my hand, Will, I 
couldn’t, try as I might! 
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So you see I was left with the baby. Could 
you think such a little boy 

Could grow all the world to me, my all of sor- 
row or joy? 

No hands touched him but mine— don’t 
smile, lad —I washed him, and fed, 

And watched till he fell asleep every night by 
his cradle-bed. 


I carried him in my arms, and played with his 
curly hair, 

His eyes, the picture of hers, were sometimes 
hard to bear, 

But I grew a better man, Will, than ever be- 
fore I had been, 

With her baby boy to live for, and her grave 
to keep neat and green, 


*Tis wonderful, Will, these children, how soon 
they come to know! 

It didn’t seem any time before he could laugh 
and crow, 

And stretch out his little arms when he saw 
me coming nigh— 

The best child ever born, and never the one 
to cry! 


Sometimes I used to lift'the hem of his baby- 
clothes 

And nurse his tiny feet, pinkish-white, like a 
wild hedge-rose, 

And wonder through what rough paths they 
would tread in the years to come — 

I didn’t think then they’d be taking the safest 
and surest ome. ... 


Three years old when he died! and just be- 
ginning to talk, 

To prattle to Rover and me, and toddle about 
in the walk! 

It makes _— sometimes doubt if things are so 
right after all, 

‘When the weeds are left to flourish, and the 
blossoms are made to fall. 


You’ve some of your own at home—you’d 
like to see him maybe ? 

It can only do you good, Will, to think upon 
him and me! 

You'll feel the goodness of God as you never 
felt it before 

When the young ones hear your footsteps, and 
rush to the cottage-door ! 


Do you hear that moaning noise? It’s Rover 
down in the yard ; 

I’d a mind to shoot him the morn, and yet 
*twould be rather hard; 

The boy was fond o’ the dog, and the poor 
brute seems to know — 

Being old, and scarce able to crawl, he misses 
my darling so! 





THE YEOMAN’S STORY. 


That’s his hat on the peg, and yonder his poor 
little toys — 

It grieves me above a bit that I’ve ever been 
vexed at the noise ; 

Now I'd give worlds to-hear it, even though 
it were ten times more— 

O Will ! how my heart sinks down as we come 
near the room door! ... 


There he lies in his cot, so quiet and happy 
and still, 

He looks more like his mother than ever I 
saw him, Will... . 

What a selfish fool am I, to 
gone from here, 

For hasn’t his face a smile, lad? and that’s 
better sure than a tear! 


regret that he’s 


Death is sweeter than life, and slumber is 
sweeter than pain. 

*Tis such a hard fight, old man, and we have 
so little to gain! 

Who knows what he might have come to had 
he lived to be old as we? 

If life is a good thing, Will, ’tis a better thing 
not to be! 


Those snowdrops he picked himself that he 
holds in his tiny hands, 

Now he gathers the flowers of Paradise as 
clothed in white wings he stands 

In the — of God, looking upward to the 
throne of eternal grace, 

With the light of ineffable love: streaming 
down on the hush of his face. 


Will, do you think he remembers? or has he 
forgotten it all? 

The old dog crippled and blinc, who always 
limped up at his call, 

The pipe of the early thrushes, the bloom on 
the orchard-trees, 

My face, that his eyes were fixed on when I 
took him to die on my knees? 


O God! let him not forget me! Let him still 
remember, and wait, 

And watch with a wistful longing when they 
open the golden gate ; 

Watch with a wistful longing till he sees me 
enter in, 

Pure as a little child, and free forever from 
sin! 


But the house, Will, the lonely acres, the poor 
little empty chair, 

The picture-books unopened, the silence upon 
the stair? 

How shall I listen o’ nights to the moan of 
the winds on the hill ? 

And the rush of the rain from the skies? 
God! how I shall miss him, Will! 
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